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There’s 
nothing 
like a 


1. SO BRIGHT ... so right for you... 
so tangy in taste, 
ever-fresh in sparkle. 


2. SO BRACING . . . so quickly 
refreshing, with its bit 
of wholesome energy. 


*COKE” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


COPYRIGHT 1955, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY See Eddie Fisher on “Coke Time”— NBC Television twice each week 
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[ \ MERICA’S PROGRESS — Mining Mechanization 


THE COAL INDUSTRY is spending millions of dollars every 
year on new equipment to mine, prepare and move coal more 
economically sad diiclende. As a result, well over 95% of 
underground coal production today is mechanically mined 
This accent on mechanization has been a vital factor in enabling 
the coal industry to maintain its productivity under adverse 


conditions. Because of mechanization, the output of coal per 
man-day in underground mines has increased from 4.32 tons 
twenty years ago to over 7 tons today. This figure is unequaled 
anywhere in the world. Typical of the modern approach to 
mining is the train above, used to move men to and from their 
jobs quickly and safely. 


we 


USE OF RADIO-TELEPHONE enables the motorman of this 
mine train to keep in constant contact with other mining opera- 
tions. The latest scientific developments applicable to getting the 
coal to market are incorporated in every stage of the work. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 


use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
PHE GENIE STORY 


boy the modern uses of coal 
in color 


The magic genie of coal shows a school 
Exciting and educational cartoon book 


Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “The Genie Story” and a 


list of other teachers’ aids 


Grae: oe 2 -- ~s 
MECHANIZATION IS IMPORTANT in surface mining as 
well as underground. Accounting for approximately 25% of 
all bituminous coal produced in this country, surface mining 
utilizes giant shovels and other mechanical aids as part of its 
daily operation. 
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LET CHILDREN 
MAKE THEIR 
OWN CARDS 


It’s easy to be creative 
with GENIE HANDIPAINT 
or SHAW FINGER-PAINT 


Ve 
i Distinctive, interest- 
' ing Christmas cards 
GENIE just seem to make 
themselves, so inspir- 
Mandl ipaial ing and easy to use 
: + are these fascinating, 
versatile paints. 
Shaw Finger-Paint, 
the original non- 
toxic product, is 
ready to use. Genie 
Handipaint, an inexpensive, 
vivid, non-toxic powder, comes 
in convenient shaker-top 
canister. 


Send for free 

descriptive folder on use of Genie Handi 
paint for screen printing and finger paint- 
ing. Write Dept. ST-12. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 


380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Binney & Smith Inc. Reps. in 
Ilinois are F. F. Varnas, 
Donald Kutzler, and 
Alex Lopotko 


| ——=-TEACHERS SPEAK UP——— 


'l Disagree Wholeheartedly' 
Gentlemen: 

After reading your study unit Vol. 18, 
No. 3, titled, “Everybody’s in a Dither 


| about Johnny’s Reading But Actually It 


Isn’t So Bad,” by Ruth Dunbar, I began 


| to make an analysis of my own and regret 


to say that I disagree wholeheartedly with 
your views on the present-day teaching 
methods. 

A member of my family is now in the 
first grade and I would like to relate 
the following by way of comparison: 

He started in kindergarten and com- 
pleted one semester of first grade in a 
public school. There he was taught “visual” 
reading—which I understand is supposed to 
be taboo now—and was having extreme 
difficulty although he is a very intelligent 
lad. Because of the poor progress he was 
making in the public school he was trans- 
ferred to a Catholic parochial school last 
September—I might add that I am not a 
Catholic and therefore am not prejudiced. 
He is making remarkable progress now. 

Although he is in first grade he has 
learned the alphabet, can say it forward 
and backward, and is getting phonics. . . . 
In your article you relate that they don’t 
teach the alphabet until the children are 
ready to use the dictionary, which is in 
third or fourth grade it might be 
well for the public school system to take 
a lesson or two from the parochial schools. 

Name Wrrnnecp Upon Reovest, Chi- 


y 
cago. 


'A Fine Job’ 
Dear Sirs 
Your November Ivurvots Epucation is 
a very fine number. As a school board 
member I was most interested in the 
material on reading. Miss Dunbar did a 
fine job. I shall write her about it. 
Enclosed is a check for copies. I want 
to loan out and pass around copies of 
this issue to some of my PTA and school 
board friends. I think it will do much 
good . 
—Lioyp P. Morris, 2947 North 78th 
Court, Elmwood Park (PO Chicago 35). 


He Favors the Oath 


Dear Miss Angel: 


I have just read the article in Teachers 
Speak Up in the October issue of ILLrvors 
EpucaTion relative to the loyalty oath. 

It is well that we Americans, because of 
our form of government, can disagree. 

I am very much in favor of teachers tak- 
ing this oath. I think anyone who cannot 
swear to the oath should not be permitted 
to teach. 

Before there was a requirement of the 
oath, communists could teach in the schools 
without fear of prosecution. Now, if com- 
munists sign the oath and continue teach- 
ing, they may be indicted for perjury. 

| am sure that most Americans are 
opposed to having communists teach in 
our schools. The communists would, if 
given a chance, destroy the Constitution. 
—Cuarces A. Herrurtu, teacher of gen- 
eral science, Centralia Township High 
School. 


LOWEST COST 
AUTO INSURANCE 
FOR TEACHERS 


If you own an automobile, it 
will pay you to investigate a 
Horace Mann automobile insur- 
ance plan. Since Horace Mann 
sells exclusively to teachers, we 
can offer you lowest possible rates. 


Jot down the information on 
the coupon below and get it in the 
mail today. We will send you a 
rate quotation with absolutely no 
obligation. Then compare our 
rates and benefits with those of 
your present policy. 

A few pennies invested now 
may save you hundreds of dollars 
later. Horace Mann insurance 
plans are the only ones sponsored 
by the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion in the entire state of Illinois. 
Nationwide claim service avail- 
able for your convenience. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


HORACE MANN 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 
216-220 East Monroe 
Springfield, Illinois 


Make Year 
Model Body type 
Any drivers under age 257 

Over 65? 

Date Insurance expires 

Name 

School 

Address 

City State 


Tape to Postal Card and Mail This Coupon NOW 
for a Rate Quotation. No obligation 





THE SOUTHERN BELLES on our 
cover are the Stephen Foster Singers of 
the Morris Commu- 
nity High School 
Children’s Theatre, 
which is directed by 
Paul Beringer. The group will sing at the 
IEA Annual Meeting banquet at Hotel 
Sherman in Chicago Dec. 28. They make 
a pretty picture, don’t you think? 


Bylines 


“ 


ONE OF THEIR illustrious fellow 
townsmen, Gov. William G. Stratton, has 
accepted an invitation to attend the ban- 
quiet and speak. John Lester Buford of Mt. 
Vernon, NEA president this year, will not 
be the main speaker as previously reported, 
because he will be unable to return in time 
from a Christmas meeting in Puerto Rico 
W. J. Goreham of Sidell, IEA finance 
chairman, will be toastmaster at the ban- 
quet and dinner music will be provided by 
Al Melgard, organist for the Chicago Sta- 


dium. 
- 


CASH PRIZES will be presented to the 
three delegates turning in the most appli- 
cations for NEA life memberships before 
the last session of the convention. Blanks 
have been sent to the delegates for use be- 
fore that time, and a booth will be main- 
tained near the registration desk. Mrs. 
Edith Rosenstiel of Galena is chairman of 
the contest. The prizes will be $25, $15, 
and $10. Illinois needs 380 more life mem- 
berships to complete its five-year quota, 
and it is hoped that they may be secured 
before the end of the convention 


- 


LAST MONTH we tried to explain how 
reading is generally taught today, and to 
report some current views and research 
As we expected, reaction was both pro 
and con. (See “Teachers Speak Up.” 
Also, we received an account of another 
research project, which is presented on 
page 156 

a 

THIS MONTH our study unit tries to do 
for mathematics what Ruth Dunbar’s study 
unit did for reading last month. Our math- 
ematics expert is Mrs. Helen A. Schneider, 
teacher at the Oak Avenue School in La- 
Grange. We asked her to write the article 
because she had done such an impressive 
job of explaining modern mathematics 
teaching goals and methods to the School 
Problems Commission back in 1952 
“Mathematics for Today’s Children” starts 
on page 144 

a 


THERE ARE ALSO several articles on 
the human relations angle of teaching, 
and a very informative article telling how 
teachers in the classroom can test children 
for partial hearing loss 


v 


MAY YOUR Christmas stocking be filled 
to overflowing and your New Year be 
filled with happy teaching days! 


—The Editor 


December, 1955 
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DISILLUSIONED . . . 


D° YOU REALLY mean to say, you educators, you great thinkers, that these 
students here before me are the future leaders of America? Can it 
actually be true that this motley group of adolescent humanity will some 
day be among those who will shape the destiny of the world? Ah! You 
dreamers, you. You want only to build up the ego of a poor beginning 
teacher. You want only to give hope and courage that this group of lazy 
boys and girls will some day have ambitions, initiative, and some day 
appreciate the efforts of educators. But hope and courage is not enough. 
One needs something more concrete. 

Look at that one. A fine-iooking boy with plenty of intelligence, but he'll 
never amount to much unless he sets a goal and develops ambition and a 
desire to progress. And those three giggly girls in the back. Who are they? Is 
one a future lady of the White House? PermaEs | you think one might be a 
famous actress or writer. You dreamer, you! How car those frivolous minds 
that harbor only thoughts of dates, boys, and future romance, ever create a 
great woman? There is the boy who always stares out of the window off into 
space. What is he thinking of? Is he to be a great poet or author? Will he 
always wear that bored expression of contempt? And this one here in the 
front seat asleep now. He never finishes an assignment and is always in 
trouble. Who will he be? Tell me, you dreamers, you! 

Have | here a great wrestler, perhaps a famous detective or a senator? You 
say here are the leaders of tomorrow. One or two serious-minded students 
strive for grades. And do you know why? Is it because they really want to, or 
does fear of parental judgment force them on? Or, as is not too uncommon 
today, does Papa pay a dollar for every A? Tell me, who is going to reward 
them so directly for effort in the future? There are much higher rewards than 
dollars, but how are they ever to understand that? How am I to reach the 
minds of 27 growing boys and girls (This is for only one of my classes. ), and 
help them prepare a firm foundation for the later hardships of life? Will the "y 
always stumble blindly along, ever hoping and looking in vain for the pot of 
gold at the end of the rainbow? How am I to help these 27 growing minds 
realize that life is not one glorious road in which they may saunter lazily 
along, but that work, effort, and ambition are the way to make dreams come 
true? 

The dream alone is not enough. You expect me to believe I have potential 
leaders here. You said it; now show me what I must do. You dreamers, you! 


‘Do you really mean to say these lazy, giggling students 


are the potential leaders of America? You dreamers, you!’ 


By JOYCE LAMM 


Teacher-Librarian, Staunton High School 
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An txperienced Teacher Replies 


Winston Churchill's teacher despaired, and little Tommy Edison was sent home. 


By KATHERINE STAPP, Jeocher, Donville Community Cons 


EAR DISILLUSIONED, DISCOURAGED TEACHER, 

I know just how you feel. You're tired; you're frus- 
trated; you're fed up with adolescence. Someone has 
told you that the future of America lies in your hands, 
but the future of America looks pretty drear right now. 
I've felt that way, too. There’s many an “FTG”® i 
teaching, but there are also many days when ride 
proud of the opportunity, of the responsibility that is 
yours. Then it is that you sing as I used to that first 
bewildering year: 

Already I love them— 
May God above them 
Bless and caress 

These children of mine. 

Oh, they're not angels now, nor were they then. The 
little girl I knew alenost 40 years ago who affected bore- 
dom and absolutely refused to take a book home was 
no angel. In fact, I hope I'll never meet myself at 16 
in any class or study hall. 

Funny, the things you can remember when you look 
back to when you were in school. There was Mary, for 
example, bright enough but so in love and giggly— 
Her two sons recently won scholastic honors in medi- 
cal school. Maybe none of my present daydreamers 
will become a “Mamie,” but many of them will become 
first ladies of homes from which will come the future 
“leaders of tomorrow.” 

It is glamorous to think you are inspiring the great 
men and women of tomorrow. I wonder how my score 
would read? I'm proud of the lawyers, the doctors, 
the engineers, the teachers, the ministers—I'm proud 
of all of them who have become good citizens of to- 
day. And the surprising fact is, most of them have. 
My neighbor is the boy I despaired of; some of my 
colleague s—well, let’s not go into that. (And they're 
successful teachers, too. ) 

But you weren't talking about the pupils of 20 years 

go, or even 10. You were talking about those in high 
school today. And pointing out that many of our ir- 
responsible youth of a dozen years ago proved them- 
selves in the fires of Europe, Asia, and Korea just 
doesn’t answer your question. Or does it? Almost every 
teacher can point to times when she has been surprised 
to learn of the responsibilities accepted and carried 
by some of her teen-agers. I remember one lazy sleeper- 
in-class who set pins in a bowling alley every evening 


ago, 


* Friday, Thank God. 
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and cleaned the place before school every morning to 
earn his way through school and help support his 
family. 

But my favorite story is of the boy who, although 
severely injured in football practice, went to a police 
monitored room to keep an appointment with a gam- 
bler who wanted to bribe him. “Weren't you scared?” 
his companions asked him. “Sure,” he replied, “but 
I couldn't have lived with myself if I hadn't kept the 
appointment.” 

Are our students lazy and blind to the opportunities 
that are theirs? Sometimes we think so, but last spring 
700 of our students pledged each to give a dollar that 
he had personally earned to bring a boy from Sweden 
to our school so that he might see how wonderful it 
is to live in America. 

Competition for the time and attention of the high 
school youth of today is terrific. School clubs and out- 
of-school activities, television and the movies, athletics 
and youth centers, all interfere with studying with the 
result that teachers grow gray-headed and discouraged. 
Teachers want so much for and from their students, 
and so often they are disappointed. Remember that 
teacher about 75 who gave up? Mrs 
Churchill's son Winston was just too slow to learn any- 
thing new, so he took the same over and over 
again. And who was the teacher who sent little 
my Edison home? He just couldn't learn. 

Look again, little teacher. Maybe that daydreamer 
is another Winston or Tommy. 
never be sure. That is the challenge of teaching 

But let’s be practical. There is one thing of which 
(and this is the voice of 


years ago 
course 
Tom 


Perhaps . . . we can 


we can be absolutely sure 
experience )—those giggly girls and loafing boys who 
worry us so today are 99 percent of them just like the 
high-school boys and girls of my day and your day 

yes, and of tomorrow. The giggles and the 
a part of being adole aad and growing and being 
unsure of yourself and your future. The aims and pu 
poses of life will come. Pe ‘haps they are there now; 
the average teen-ager keeps them pretty well hidden 


yawns are 


from the average adult. 

And we teachers are, 
It is only on the bright days when we are on top of 
the world that we are able to whisper reverently to 
ourselves: “I am helping to build America.” Happy 
is the teacher who finds more and more of these bright 


davs 


I'm afraid, “average adults.” 





What Makes 


a Teacher Tick? 


W hy do some teachers stand out in memory beyond all others? 


By ELBERT R. MOSES, Jr. 
of Radio and Professor of 
Eastern Illinois State College 
eove 1955-56 as a Fulbright lecturer 


bien TEACHER of today must have 
the quality of greatness. It must 
be real, it must be rooted in the 
character of the man. “He is great, 
said Emerson, “who is what he is by 
Nature.” And the teacher of today 
can be great only if there is in him 
the stuff of greatness — simple 
honesty, simple integrity. 

The demands imposed upon 
teachers by the fast-moving techno- 
logical de -velopme nt of our day have 
altered the conditions of teaching. 
But the art of teaching is untouched 
by these. The art of the teacher, 
grown out of the demands imposed 
upon him by human needs, remains 
essentially what it has always been. 


Three R's and an X 


This idea can be expressed an- 
other way by saying that the teacher 
of today must not only be well 
grounded in the “3 R’s,” but also in 
the “X” of the human equation. He 
must have a keen interest in people, 
he must be dedicated to the task. 
The human equation is the most 
critical task the teacher has to face. 
It involves the fostering of good 
faith between the student and him- 
self. 

This is why certain teachers stand 
out in memory beyond all the others. 
[I can well remember my Latin 
teacher. He was distinguished in ap- 
pearance; he had eyes that were full 
of diamonds, a fine face, a melodious 
voice. And he knew and loved Latin. 
But best of all he had integrity. And 
without this quality our whole teach- 
ing system will break down. 

Another instructor comes to mind 
—that kindly character in Goodbye, 
Mr. Chips. He typifies that grand old 
teacher whose only purpose for 
being was to teach, to share his 
knowledge with others. And he, too, 
had integrity rooted in his very 
being and even sought to transmit 
that to his boys. 

I remember still another teacher. 
This was a corporal assigned to Fort 
Monmouth, who is, in civilian life, 
a teacher in one of our finest colleges 
in the East. I asked him to search his 
past for the teacher who had helped 
him the most, and by way of reply 
he made the observation that “the 
teacher who helps anybody most is 
clear, lucid, and explicit in all his 
lectures.” He also said, what left 
upon me a very deep impression, 
that “a teacher must re spect the in- 
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dividual rights of the student.” 

This last comment goes back to 
the ago rf of conduct implied 
in the “X” of the human equation; 
namely, pa human relations. If a 
teacher once violates this concept 
he has lost a student; and there is 
little chance from then on for a 
meeting of the minds of teacher 
and student; what is more, that 
student may go into his “shell” and 
find outlets in other than educational 
pursuits. 


He Plays Many Roles 

The teacher has to play many roles 
to many people at the same time. 
He has to be able to operate on 
many fronts at the same time. He 
has to be a well-informed instructor 
one minute and father-confessor 
or human relations counselor the 
next. And he will be judged on his 
ability to play each role well. 

Let us discuss some of the finer 
qualities which a teacher has to 
possess in order to qualify as out- 
standing. These are not in any order 
of significance, but should be in- 
cluded in any list. 

Vitality, energy, and enthusiasm 
for the job of teaching should be 
mentioned. If a person has a zest 
for his job it will show, and his 
students will respond. One has to 
have an enthusiasm which is spon- 
taneous and which comes from the 
heart. It has to be genuine. This en- 
thusiasm has to be of the infectious 
variety which will stimulate and en- 
courage students. 

Sincerity and integrity are listed 
because it is an outrage against good 
educational principles to stand up 
before a class without these quali- 
ties. I'once knew a professor who 
used his position to change the un- 
moulded college freshman mind on 
the subject of religion. This person 
was not sincere in his efforts, but 
perpetrated dialectic discussions for 
purposes of amusement. Again, we 
might have a teacher who may dis- 
tort the facts or plagiarize to suit 
his own ends. 


The Human Equation 

The next group of qualifications 
come under the fourth “X” factor of 
the human equation, good human 
relations. I am including such quali- 
ties as warmth, regard for the dignity 
of the student, a sense of humor 
which includes knowing when to 


wer 


Decen 


use it, and the recognition of the 
quality which invokes neither sar 
casm nor ridicule. 

The following are the qualities 
of an excellent instructor: confi- 
dence, poise, power of expression— 
grammatical as well as oral, and 
good classroom personality and tech- 
nical competence. 

These qualities may get one into 
trouble if he does not balance them 
with what one might call “technical 
competence.” On the other hand if 
one has the technical know-how and 
can not share his knowledge, he will 
not be accepted as a good teacher. 

There is another quality, an addi- 
tional sense, which some few in- 
structors possess to a greater or 
lesser degree. This is a certain in- 
tuitive “feel” for the class which tells 
them when to have a discussion, or 
a lecture, or an application or dem- 
onstration. This is something that is 
not learned out of books, and some 
teachers never learn it. Yes, some 
teachers never learn when their sub- 
ject is getting across. That is prob- 
ably the reason some never get a 
“charge” o or “bang” out of teaching. 
Yet, this is the teacher’s real recom- 
pense; one cannot measure it in 
dollars and cents. 

Personal appearance should not be 
taken for granted in a civilian or 
military situation; it 
stressed that a teacher be neat and 
dressed in good taste. 

There is one more quality which 
comes to my mind, and that is 
loyalty. This means loyalty to one’s 
superior and particularly to oneself. 
It carries with it the thought that 
you must be true to yourself and 
then you can be true to others. 

It is possible that each of you has 
had at least one teacher who stands 
out above all the others. You may 
be hard pressed to know why you 
liked him, but there was something 


should be 
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distinctive about him—some quality 
which brought him into tune with 
your personality and, of course, you! 
thinking. Could this quality have 
been integrity to the point of great 
ness? 

But to say this is not to argue that 
even the great teachers of 30 years 
ago would in our circumstances 
carry the torch so effectively 
well. The teacher of today must be 
great in his understanding of a 
world which is in turmoil and which 
at the same time is pushing the 
borders of human knowledge almost 
to the stars. The teacher of today 
must be great in his knowledge of 
today’s world, today’s perilous prob 
lems, today’s gigantic achievements 
The point is, though, that he cannot 
be great by this means alone. He 
must be great first in the way those 
other teachers were great, and to 
their greatness he must add a special 
greatness which is peculiarly of this 


and 


day 


No Time for Error 

This is a tall order, perhaps. But 
this is what the situation calls for 
It is a situation brought about be- 
cause of the need for the expert 
handling of the intricate operations 
as in the submarine and airplane 
the need for well-trained crews oper- 
ating as one man. When a submarine 
is submerging there is no time for 
error, no time to wait for that flash 
of genius which will tell you what 
to do. That crew made 
ready only by constant repetition of 
each tiny operation, which in turn 
has led to the accomplishment of the 
big operation. And some very care- 
ful, painstaking teaching went into 
the training of this select crew to 
help them acquire skill and compe- 


has been 


tence. 
Teaching calls for persons who are 
dedicated to the cause of teaching 


and who possess character above re- 
proach. It will take a thoughtful and 
purposeful person to realize that the 
battles of tomorrow and “the produc- 
tion of better things for better living” 


the class- 
The 


need the 


will be won lost in 
rooms and laboratories of today 
in our time will 
to accept criticism in order 


teacher 
ability 
to grow and develop in his role as 
a teacher. In short, it will take a 
great man to be a great instructor 
in this extensive and expansive tech 
nological age 





Awareness and appreciation of all religious faiths is asked of the teacher who would truly nurture 
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y IS EASY to say “a teacher must be 

sensitive to religious differences,” 
but it is not so easy to clarify just 
what this sensitivity means. 

We might take an example from 
the area of nursing as an illustration. 
I recently learned of a head nurse in 
a large hospital whose patients in- 
cluded a Roman Catholic woman. 
Because this nurse had been brought 
up in a strictly non-Catholic back- 
ground, she had no comprehension 
of the significance of the sacraments. 

The stubborn refusal of this nurse 
to summon a priest to administer the 
sacrament of 
cause nothing of this kind entered 
into her own religious practices, 
vividly exemplifies the spiritual dam- 
age which may be done by any of 
us in and out of the teaching pro- 
fession when, without appreciation 


extreme unction be- 


for divergent faiths, we treat our 
pupils, patients, or associates in a 
manner which is ignorant or incon- 
siderate if not downright rude in 
matters religious. 


Do You Respect All Faiths? 


The pupil coming to school may 
bear little outward resemblance to 
the patient entering a hospital, but 
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if he happens to come from a home 
representing a minority faith group, 
his emotional state may be one of 
apprehension and uneasiness which 
interfere with successful achieve- 
ment both in his studies and in so- 
cial adaptation. 

There is ample medical evidence 
to show that the Jewish patient in 
a non-Jewish hospital will relax and 
respond to treatment much more sat- 
isfactorily if the nurse shows some 
awareness of the patient's religious 
needs, for example providing a can- 
dle to light on Friday evening. 

It should be obvious that the 
teacher will have a healthier atmos- 
phere in his classroom if he shows 
awareness and appreciation of those 
youngsters who come from homes 
whose religious practices are differ- 
ent from his own. A careless wise- 
crack or a joke in poor taste may not 
only cause an injury to the child's 
emotional but create 
problems and friction in the home. 
No matter how firmly anyone regards 
the value of health and medical regu- 
lations, he has no right to embarrass 
a child whose parents are devout fol- 
lowers of Mary Baker Eddy. 

The Christian Scientist, the 
Quaker, the Seventh Day Adventist, 


nature, also 


Roots 


or Livin 
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the Unitarian may have viewpoints 
not shared by all, but the teacher 
who has a genuine appreciation for 
the American tradition of freedom of 
worship will permit no casting of 
aspersions upon any church or faith. 


The American Framework 
Communities differ widely in their 
ethnological, nationality, racial, and 
religious make-ups. The problems 
caused by tension—racial or religious 


are The skillful 


teacher must learn how to recognize 


seldom absent. 
danger signals. He must deal with 


interracial feelings in a manner 


which minimizes racial differences 
in line with American traditions of 
equality and non-discrimination. 

But with interreligious tensions he 
must use an entirely different ap- 
proach, for religious minorities are 
based on conscience, and the person 
who seeks to force conformity, to 
standardize religious practice ac- 
cording to the majority pattern, is 
endangering the very framework of 
our American structure. 

The overwhelming majority of 
teachers are themselves idealistic 
and active in church life. They would 
not be in the educational profession 
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if they were not deeply motivated by 
a spirit of unselfish service. More is 
required of the teacher, however, 
than committed loyalty to a specific 
church or a set of guiding principles. 

Here are some of the educational 
requirements: 


Requirements for Teachers 


1. Through courses, reading, and 
observation every teacher should de- 
velop an understanding of the role 
of the church and synagogue as in- 
stitutions with responsibilities for in- 
doctrination and training in their re- 
spective faiths. 

Most _ teachers thoroughly 
sophisticated in their understanding 
of the family as a basic social insti- 
tution and of the school as an agency 
for the transmission of literacy and 
culture. But this sophistication is 
often accompanied by a regrettable 
naivete regarding religious institu- 
tions and the part they play in pro- 
viding youth with answers to the 
great questions of life and death and 


are 


man’s place in the universe. 

2. A teacher should know the pre- 
suppositions of the main religious 
groups, particularly those which are 
represented in his own community. 
Educators who would be horrified to 
be illiterate regarding political party 
differences or significant social and 
economic theories, may be surpris- 
ingly boastful of their ignorance con- 
cerning ecclesiastical matters. 

It is this insensitivity towards 
sacred institutions which prompts 
some faith groups to establish their 
own independent school systems. It 
is a sad commentary upon our sys- 
tem of public education that some 
schools mistakenly interpret their re- 
sponsibility as one which would 
ignore, if not oppose, religious devo- 
tion and diversity. 

3. Concern for religion in the com- 
munity school does not, however, 
imply that religious practices and 
observances should be dragged into 
the classroom or assembly exercise 
when heterogeneous faiths are in- 
volved. 

There is no place in the school 
for sectarian observances, whether 
prayer, scriptural reading, or cere- 
mony, which strictly belong in the 
home or sanctuary. It is one thing for 
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the teacher to discuss appreciatively 
great religious festivals such as the 
Jewish New Year, Day of Atonement, 
and Passover, or the Christian Christ- 
mas and Easter, but it is something 
else again for the school to sponsor 
any ceremony or pageant which 
might involve the participation of a 
child who has been taught at home 
to reject or disagree with the beliefs 
and symbolism of the ceremonies be- 


ing observed. 
School 


called upon to do a careful job of 


administrators may be 
interpretation to parents of a major- 
ity group to make it plain that avoid- 
ance of religious worship or sym- 
bolism in a community school does 
not mean hostility to religion. Ade- 
quate opportunities in and out of the 
curriculum for pupils to appreciate 
the significance of religious matters 
will quickly dispel any such misin- 
terpretation. 

It is a delicate line but an impor 
tant 
appreciative discussion about reli- 


one which differentiates an 
gion from the actual sponsorship of 
a religious ceremony which may do 
violence to the conscience of an in 
dividual or a group. 

4. Just as the school in its over-all 
policy must be restrained in its deal- 
ings with religious phenomena, so 
must the individual teacher in any 
discussion, public or private, which 
he may have with pupils. 

There certainly should be no ob- 
jection if the teacher in a calm and 
friendly manner expresses what are 
clearly labeled as his own views 
when there is an appropriate oppor- 
tunity for such discussion. In fact, 
by his example of dealing in meas- 
ured term—without passion and with- 
out rancor—with religious ideas, he 
may exemplify to his pupils the all- 
important concept that one may have 
deep convictions about religion, that 
one realizes the fact and the right of 
the existence of divergent views, and 
that Americans may discuss their 
differences in a free and honest 
manner. 

5. The four preceding points would 
be applicable to both public and 
independent school systems and 
teachers. This point and the sixth are 
applicable only to a public, non- 
church-related school situation. I am 


urging that the public school educa 
tor take an appreciative view of the 
church and synagogue as competent 
agencies to stand on their own feet 
and perform a significant task in pro 
viding religious instruction for youth 

Public school administrators and 
teachers need not assume that thei: 
own school is the only community 
agency outside the home wrestling 
with the problem of youth’s educa 
tional But 
taking a comprehensive view of the 


and moral well-being 
time and the agencies involved in the 
early education 


school leaders are discovering that 


processes public 
the resources of the faith groups In 
clude not only pastors but churel 
school staff of considerable compe 
tence who are in a position to mak 
great contributions to the enrichment 
of the life 


people 


and growth of young 
Through such projects as the Tal 


mud-Torah schools maintained by 
Jewish agencies and other weekday 
religious opportunities sponsored by 
Christian groups, not to mention the 
Sabbath and Sunday school and va 
cation Bible schools, there are many 
creditable religious education efforts 
which can be aided and encouraged 
and appreciated by public school 
staff. 

6. By adopting such an attitude of 
acceptance towards existing religious 
schools, the agencies of public educa 
tion will avoid the temptation to ex- 
pand too far into the moral and 
spiritual field so as to become a 
virtual monopoly in the character 
building process outside the home 

There is no question that public 
schools can and do contribute to the 
development of ethical sensitivity 
emphasizing fair and honest con 
duct and a sense of social awar 
ness and responsibility among thei 
pupils, but it would be a far cry 
from the original and basic designs 
of public education to visualize the 
schools as either a replacement for 
the churches or a rival in the creation 
of valid and vital norms for effective 
living. 


Teamwork Is Understanding 


What I am pleading for is essen 
tially a 


sense ot 


sense of awareness and a 


teamwork as the schools 
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and churches carry out their allotted | 
tasks in guiding the development of 
our children. There are many educa- | 
tors who, recognizing the failure of | 
the churches in some instances to | 
implant firm and meaningful prin- | 
ciples in their young people, are im- | 


pelled to take the place of the church, 


perhaps even of the parents, where 
i By IRENE HOWARD 


a virtual moral vacuum exists. 
Fitth._Gr her, Blaine Schoo! 
And daily evidence confronts us | ade Teacher, Blaine Schoo 
that there are parents on both sides | 





of the tracks who are shockingly | 


neglectful of their duties in setting 
moral examples and seeing that their 
children receive religious and ethical 
training. 

Even though in these instances 
the school may be compelled to take 
a hand and help the children develop 
a code to fit them for citizenship, 
it should not regard this responsibil- 
ity as a permanent one nor its role 
as the dominant one among the 
youth-guiding agencies. 


Our Deepest Resources 

Our churches and synagogues are 
a basic and integral part of Ameri- 
can society, and no one has suggested 
a substitute for the home as the pri- 


mary place for the formation of | 
Adapting itself to the | 
weakness or strength of the homes | 


character. 


and churches, the school must func- 
tion to prepare children for harmo- 
nious existence in accord with the 


principles of free democratic associa- _ 


tion. Freedom of belief—or no belief 
—represent the American tradition, 
but the important thing is that youth 
shall learn that their beliefs and 
actions must not endanger the struc- 
ture of society. 

It has been well said by Prof. D. 
W. Brogan that “Americans, of all 
religions or none, will have to go 
on living together, and they had 
better begin by learning the minor 
social arts that make it possible.” 


The teacher who has a deep) 


grounding in his own faith and who 
takes seriously the sensitivity of 
those with differing commitments 
will never knowingly cause a heart- 
ache to any child, and we can feel 
confident that the new generation 
will have roots for living which will 


nurture them from the deepest re- ' 


sources which can be tapped. 
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human relations used to 


ee ME 
mean race, religion, and national- 


ity, and incidentally—but only inci- 
dentally —did it mean the day-to-day 
evidences of aggressions, withdraw- 
als, tensions, “in-ness” and “out-ness,” 
and the like that group living pro- 
duces. I realize I was putting first 
things last. 

In a unit connected with Brother- 
hood Week I had concentrated on 
content so often associated with the 
area of human relations: contribu- 
tions of various ethnic, racial, and 
religious groups, and likeness and 
difference in our multicultural soci- 
ety. I assumed that my pupils were 
learning the value of all peoples in 
our culture, and that a new respect 
and acceptance regardless of color, 
nationality, and religion was evolv- 
ing—an acceptance basic in educa- 
tion for a democratic society. 

We read stories about different 
peoples, collected pictures of sport 
heroes, scientists, and other outstand- 
ing figures of all groups. We learned 
choral speaking selections based on 
the brotherhood theme; sang songs; 
learned folk dances; discussed dis- 


_ crimination, name-calling, and preju- 


dice; and engaged in other activities 
popular in this approach. 

Toward the end of what I thought 
had been a rich and satisfying unit, 
one child asked me how to spell the 
name of that “Nigger” who had be- 
come a great scientist. 


Information Is Not Enough 


Then I began to wonder how 
much of our learning was pure ver- 
balization and how much fundamen- 
tal understanding had developed. I 
have been forced to re-assess all that 
I have been doing in the name of 
human relations, and find that what 


I really am doing is re-evaluating all 
in the name of educa- 
complexity, 


that is done 
tion. Of the primacy, 
urgency, and pervasiveness of the 
problem of human relations I now 
have no doubts. My approach was 
ineffective because it was a limited 
one. Information alone is not enough. 

Using racial, ethnic, or religious 
group problems as a direct focusing 
point usually results in isolated, 
abstract learning and verbal ideal- 
isms, and not in change of attitudes. 
The use of the contributions ap- 
proach, study of facts on race, exhor- 
prejudice, special 
and _ teaching 


tation against 
assembly programs, 
units on minority groups are typical 
of ineffective techniques based on 
facts alone. In a well-planned pro- 
gram they have their place, but inter- 
group education can’t be limited to 
the above content usually associated 
with this area nor to the approaches 
usually associated with such content. 


Attitudes Change Slowly 

As Margaret M. Heaton tells us in 
her book, Feelings Are Facts (Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews, New York, 1955), feelings and 
attitudes are an integral part of us, 
growing out of a totality of experi- 
ence. They change slowly and only 
if the situation out of which they 
arose changes, if the interpretation 
of experience changes, and if rela- 
tionships change. The implication of 
these facts is that we must deal with 
the immediate, the concrete, the real- 
ities of the child’s life if we are to 
develop a sound intergroup educa- 
tion program in the elementary 
school. 

The common areas of experience 
must be the starting point: the fam- 
ily, the immediate community, and 
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interpersonal relations, focusing on 
behavior itself and ways of thinking 
and feeling about group relations 
before we can expect the individual 
to deal successfully with the larger 
community or even to think about it 
in rational terms. In these areas lies 
the training ground for sound inter- 
group education. The goals neces- 
sary for a successful program can be 
organized at the beginning stages in 
the lower grades around these areas 
alone, whereas in the middle and 
upper grades these areas will expand 
to include the larger conununity of 
the city, nation, and world. A state- 
ment of goals ensuring proper direc- 
tion of the program is essential. 


Four Goals 

Four goals upon which to base an 
educationally and _ psychologically 
sound program are these from Inter- 
group Education in Public Schools, 
by Hilda Taba, Elizabeth Hall 
Brady, and John T. Robinson ( Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1953) : 

1. It is necessary to develop cer- 
tain skills in order to get along with 
individuals and to work successfully 
in groups. 

2. Living in a multigroup world 
requires feelings, values, and atti- 
tudes that make for cultural sensi- 
tivity. 

3. Human relations requires abil- 
ity to think objectively and rationally 
about people. 

4. Certain facts, ideas, and con- 
cepts are basic to intelligent under- 
standing of human beings and their 
functioning in society. 

On the basis of these objectives I 
have examined my own situation and 
needs and have decided on some 
measures essential to a dynamic 


program. 
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First, the importance of inter- 
personal relations within the child's 
own group necessitates providing 
situations in which he can learn the 
skills necessary for successful group 
work. How the child sees himself in 
relation to other groups and in rela- 
tion to his own group affects his atti- 
tudes towards others. If he has the 
security that goes with a feeling of 
belonging, of worthiness, of being 
liked and needed, he will gain an 
emotional stability that will allow 
him freedom to show sympathy and 
kindness to others. Lacking this sta- 
bility, he will not be able to view the 
problems of others sympathetically, 
or be able to appreciate the worth 
of others. He will be wrapped up in 
his own concerns, his own efforts to 
achieve status. The ability to work 
successfully with others is a complex 
one, since it involves the total per- 
sonality and all it has experienced. 


Developing Skills 

In facilitating the development of 
skills in interpersonal relations the 
teacher has a four-fold task: 1) she 
must create an emotional climate of 
total acceptance of the child for 
what he is, in his strengths and weak- 
nesses; 2) she must diagnose for 
emotional needs which are not easily 
seen; 3) she must diagnose for aca- 
demic needs and provide help which 
will insure plenty of success experi- 
ences scholastically; 4) she must pro- 
vide opportunity for democratic 
interaction, since interaction gives 
training in group living and its requi- 
site skills. 

In my situation I must concentrate 
on the second and fourth tasks, the 
first and third being fulfilled satis- 


factorily. 


is it only verbal, or does it result in changed attitudes? 


In diagnosing for emotional needs, 
I shall use the techniques described 
by Taba and others in Diagnosing 
Human Relations Needs ( American 
Council on Education, Washington, 
1951): 


1. Diaries—A running chronicle of day- 
by-day activities reveals patterns of rela 
tionships, gaps in a — sensitivity, 
feelings that affect day-to-day experiences 
a child’s social role (by telling of concen 
tration on activities of certain types). 


2. Parent interviews—These tell of a 
child’s environment, clear up sources of 
misunderstanding, show the parent's atti- 
tude toward school, help get at the roots 
of some very bothersome problems. 


3. Sociometric procedures — Questions 
such as “With whom would you like to 
sit?,” “With whom would you like work?,” 
“With whom would you like to work on 
a committee?” reveal the patterns of rela- 
tionships that affect the climate of th 
whole group. From the preferences ex 
pressed can be constructed sociograms 
which give a fairly comprehensive picture 
of the social pattern. Sociograms must be 
reconstructed at intervals after group ex- 
perience in order to assess changes in 
attitudes and behavior. 

4. Open questions—The child, writing 
freely and on his own experience level 
and from his own viewpoint, unwittingly 
gives clues to his deepest feelings and 
thoughts. Questions suggested by Taba 
such as “What scares me?,” “What wor- 
ries me?,” “What is the happiest thing 
that ever happened to me?,” etc., are a 
good starting point. 


A Program of Therapy 

After locating the emotionally 
needy, the teacher must set up a pro- 
gram of therapy. Some guiding prin- 
ciples are: 1) have planned personal 
contact each day; 2) work in an 
area where a child can experience 
success, since he must learn that he 
can overcome problems; 3) work for 
small successes at first, for change 
comes slowly; 4) teach that a child 
is not alone in his difficulty—that 


others have overcome and solved 
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their own problems, as can he. 


Democratic Interaction 


In providing for democratic inter- 
action, I find I have my greatest op- 
portunity. I have in the past always 
had group work in the social studies 
area of the curriculum, but this work 
was teacher-directed. I shall enjoy 
experimenting with a deeper concept 
of teacher-pupil, pupil-pupil inter- 
action. There shall be no policy of 
laissez-faire, but a purposeful, 
teacher-guided, permissive, coopera- 
tive one operating within the frame- 
work of curriculum requirements. 
The following offer opportunities for 
interaction: 


1. Classroom management (room main- 
tenance) 

Elected committees, with the assistance 
of the whole group, will be responsible 
for maintaining the room. Bulletin boards, 
decorating, minor cleaning, etc., are proper 
activities. : 

2. Fund drives and parties 

Group decides methods and goals in 
collecting. 

3. Room government 

An elective room council will conduct 
discussions of questions, suggestions, and 
grievances relating to the school-communi- 
ty life. 

4. Work committees 

In the areas of the social studies, science, 
and the language arts, group work can 
be used most successfully. Through socio- 
metric techniques, the class will choose 
working committees. These will set up 
their own goals, methods of achieving 
them, and how to present them to the 
whole class. Through the give and take 
of cooperative work, the helping of others 
to reach a common goal, the sense of be- 
longing to a cohesive group, the ego-sup- 
porting experience of working with chosen 
classmates, skills of interaction do develop. 
Taba, in With Perspective on Human 
Relations ( American Council on Education, 
Washington,: 1955), states about adoles- 
cents that peer society has tremendous in- 
fluence on the molding of the individual, 
that the quality of participation in peer 
culture affects the development of a basic 
life orientation. To a lesser extent this 
applies at other levels, the difference be- 
ing that adolescents esteem peer values 
above all, while younger children will 
still accept adult and guidance 
easily. 


values 


5. Evaluation 

There will be teacher-pupil set stand- 
ards of evaluation, such as tests and 
check-lists. Class discussions on the value 
and success of units of work will be held, 
with emphasis on ways of improving fu- 
ture projects. 
6. Inter-school visits 

I hope to arrange a visit in an all-Negro 
school or one in which Mexican and Puerto 
Rican children are present in large num- 
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bers. The visit will have a purpose, per- 
haps to present a program based on the 
same content or unit, or to view a pro 
gram. There might be a quiz program 
participation in an art class, a gym class 
or other real activity. Perhaps interest 
could be motivated at first by trading art 
exhibits with the school to be _ visited. 
Through interacting in normal class situa- 
tions, new attitudes may develop or old 
ones change. This activity would be sched- 
uled toward the end of the semester in 
the hope that experiencing a more demo- 
cratic classroom situation, and acquiring 
social skills through interaction, problem 
solving, and planned sensitizing to other 
cultures through literature and movies 
would bear results in rational behavior. 


I have placed a lot of emphasis on 
interpersonal relations within the 
child’s immediate school-community, 
because I believe this is the heart of 
a good human relations program. 
The child who can get along well 
with his peers in his own cultural 
setting has a good foundation on 
which to build a more cosmopolitan 
social sensitivity, and can make a 
more orderly transition from narrow 
ethnocentrism. The second of the 
four major goals, cultural sensitivity, 
will facilitate this transition. 


Cultural Sensitivity 


Through the vicarious experience 
approach, cultural sensitivity can be 
achieved. The following devices may 
be used: 


1. Movies and filmstrips 

The Chicago board of education has 
more than 300 films available for use in 
human relations teaching. The National 
Conference of Christians and Jews has 
a fine film library available, too. 
2. Literature 

The use of the 800-title list of stories, 
Reading Ladders for Human Relations 
(American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, 1949), fits in beautifully with the 
fifth-grade course of study in social studies 
in which the discovery, colonization, and 
westward expansion of the United States 
are studied. The persistent theme of the 
newcomer in this study can be made rich 
and meaningful. Stories grouped under 
these titles are suitable: “Belonging to 
Groups,” “Adjustment to New Places and 
Situations,” “Economic Differences,” “Fam- 
ily Patterns,” “Experiences of Acceptance 
and Rejection.” Discussion should follow 
reading, the group relating personal expe- 
riences to those read. Thee should be 
analysis of the feelings of the characters, 
their reactions to-problems, and their solu- 
tions of problems. 
3. Sociodrama 

Acting a real problem situation or a 
problem story (one without an ending or 
solution) can bring out true feelings that 
a child would not express through fear 
of losing status with the group. Through 


projection the children can gain insight 
into others’ feelings, can stand off and look 
at their problems through others’ eyes, can 
realize that their problems are not unique 


Rational Thinking 


The third major goal, the ability 
to think rationally and objectively 
about people, seems to me to involve 
semantics. Using Catherine Minteer’s 
series of lessons in semantics, Words 
and What They Do to You (Row, 
Peterson and Co., Evanston, 1953), 
as a guide, I shall continue to expe- 
riment in this area. Briefly, the aim 
is to learn to use language more effi- 
ciently and accurately in order to 
achieve understanding and agree- 
ment. There are lessons titled “Pro- 
jection,” “Non-Allness,” “Unquali- 
fied Statements,” and “Either-Or vs. 
Many Values.” 

The relation to the field of human 
relations is implicit in these titles. 
Fifth-graders love these discussion 
lessons. Every opportunity to relate 
the principles of these lessons to 
their comprehension and _ interest 
level is used. 

The fourth major goal is con- 
cerned with the well-known and 
fully developed contributions and 
facts approach. These are some 
activities: 

1. Study findings of anthropologists 
(Books: All About Us, In Henry's Back- 
yard; movie, “The Color of Man”). 

2. How Americans worship; religious 
holiday information. 

3. Class historical study: why ancestors 
came to America. 

4. Autobiographies of newcomers to 
the community, their problems and adjust- 
ments. 

5. Exhibits of family relics. 

6. Folk song and dance festivals. 

7. Visits to museums, homes of old and 
new residents in the community. If used 
properly and with other approaches, this 
can be of value. Care must be taken that 
differences are not open to distortion. 

My aim is to equip my classes with 
intellectual and emotional tools to 
handle human relations problems in 
all areas of experience. This is a long, 
slow, continuous process, and I can 
never know ultimately of the success 
of my program. I can know through 
continuous evaluative processes 
about growth and failure in my class 
situation. By- analyzing both success 
and failure, I hope to improve 

. . : . 
techniques and ultimately achieve 
greater success in reaching goals. 
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as portrayed in this project would be effected 


essentially through a basic understanding of all the peoples who make up the world citizenship 


Exploring Democracy 


Through Projects 


Various activities challenge interest of Pekin students. 


verY boy and girl should be able 
E to find within his high-school 
program situations for learning that 
will enable him to meet the constant 
changes of our social and economic 
life. Likewise, the pupils should find 
joy in the 
which I have found elastic enough 


doing. Some projects 


in scope to challenge the interest of 
every pupil in a non-segregated 


group are listed here: 


12th-Grade Sociology 


“Cafe Internationale”—a 
prepared by four class members and served 
to the principal, head of social science de- 
partment, teacher, and guest. The menu 
consisted of outstanding dishes from Japan, 
France, Italy, and Greece. The project 
accented the culture of the minority groups. 

Finger painting—six pictures depicting 
the rise of the Negro race and its contribu- 
tions to the American way of life 

A recorded sociology drama in original 
verse set to music, telling of the progress 
of man. 

A highly interpretative oil painting, 
3 ft. x 9 ft., portraying democracy 

A photographic portrayal of democracy 
in school showing opportunities and media 
of learning in a classroom 

A diorama portraying the signing of 
“The Treaty of Chicago.” This illustrates 


dinner party 


See next page for bib 
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ography of books, films, and filmstrips 


the white man’s exploitation of the Indian’s 
material possessions 


1 ith-Grade Combination Class 
(American History and American Literature) 

A three-act play 
based on the transitional 
farming industry 

A constructed replica of “The Little Red 
Schoolhouse,” complete with pot-bellied 
stove, birch rod, kneehole desks, and the 
dunce in the corner 

“The Presidents 
typed book showing the social and eco- 
nomic effect of each administration 

“The General Store” —a 
replica complete with samples of calico 
yardage, vinegar barrels, nail kegs, rolls of 
cheese, and the ever-present spittoon 

“Youth Wants to Know”—a panel of five 
pupils. US Rep. Harold Velde 
questions concerning domestic and fore ign 
affairs. Presented in the auditorium 


Ninth-Grade Community Civics 


“Our Library Welcomes You”—a pam 
phlet directing pupils’ attention to local 
opportunities, needs, and responsibilities 

“History of the Celestial City in Verse” 
125 stanzas depicting an accurate history 
of Pekin 

“A Study of Pekin Through its Nation 
alities”—booklet. 

“The Mayors of Pekin”—booklet 

“History of Illinois Through its Gov- 


A Farmer's Dream, 
phases of the 


Speak”—a 250-page 


constructed 


answers 


ernors”—150-page typed book relating the 


history of Illinois. 


) 


By EVELYN C. BENNETT 


US REP. HAROLD VELDE answers questions con 
cerning domestic and foreign affairs, asked by 


a “Youth Wants to Know” ponel of five students 


PAINTING depicts the advancement of the 


and its society 


Negro race contribution to 


* 


CAFE 
Japan, 
gentina 
class members (standing) to 
Corbett, seated at left; Evelyn C. Bennett, social 
studies Paul head of the 
social science department; Supt. F. M. Peterson. 


featured dishes from 
and Ar 


four 


INTERNATIONALE 


France, Russia, Italy, Greece 


lt was prepared and served by 
Dietician Mary 


teacher; Workman 
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Bibliography 

Battle Lanterns, M. Allen. Longmans, Green, 
and Co., New York; 1949. 249 pages. 

Adventure story for older boys. Bill Barlow, 
the hero, is shipwrecked, and his adventures in- 
clude being kidnapped and being made a slave 
for three years. 

Path of Thunder, P. Abrahams. Harper and 
Brothers, New York; 1948. 279 pages. 

A novel about the social violence on the veldt. 

Glass House of Prejudice, D. Barauch. Wil- 
liam Morrow and Co., Inc.; New York. 205 
pages. 

Race questions; minorities. 

Mortal Storm, P. Bottome. 
Co., Boston. 357 pages. 

Story of one German family, some of them 
having a strain of Jewish blood, during early 
months of the Nazi rise to power. 

Maude Martha, G. Brooks. Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York. 180 pages. 

Series of sketches about the life of a young 
colored girl growing up in Chicago. 

Dragon Seed, Pear! Buck. John Day Co., Inc., 
New York; 1942. 

Story of modern China and the effects of the 
Japanese war on a family of sturdy farmers. 

Kinfolk, Pearl Buck. 1949. 406 pages. 

Love story with setting in modern China. 

Pavilion of Women, Pearl Buck. 1946. 416 
pages. 

Madam Wu voluntarily retires from married 
life. She plans to live a freer life as chief arbiter 
of the House of Wu. 

The Promise, Pear! Buck. 

Sequel to Dragon Seed. 

Sapphira and the Slave Girl, Willa Cather. 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York; 1940. 295 
pages. 

Character sketch of a Virginia lady who mar- 
ried “beneath” her. 

Mrs. Palmer's Honey, F. Cook. Doubleday and 
Co., Inc., New York; 1946. 280 pages. 

Evolution of a Negro girl from a faithful but 
inarticulate “perfect servant” to a class-con- 
scious leader among her people. 

My Heart Lies South, E. DeTrevino. 
J. Crowell, New York; 1953. 248 pages. 
The story of the author's Mexican marriage. 
Wilderness Clearing, W. Edmonds. Dodd, 
Mead, and Co., Inc., New York; 1944. 156 pages. 

A story of young love in American pioneer 
days. The scene is in the Mohawk Valley; the 
time is 1777. 

My Sky Is Blue, L. Erdmond. Longmans, 
Green, and Co., New York; 1953. 218 pages. 

Love story for older girls. A young school 
teacher leaves the security of a place in her 
home town to venture out in a sparsely settled 
community in New Mexico. 

My Chinese Wife, Kar] Eskland. Doubleday 
and Co., Inc., New York; 1945. 247 pages. 

Reminiscences of a young Danish newspaper 
correspondent. In Peking, he met a beautiful 
Chinese girl, fell in love, and married her. 

Punishment Without Crime, S. Fineberg. Dou- 
bleday and Co., Inc., New York; 1949. 325 pages. 

A book discussing the intricacies of racial and 
religious prejudice describing a plan of at- 
tack against intolerance. 

Red Morning, R. Frey. G. P. 
New York; 1948. 380 pages. 

Jane Bell goes into new territory after the 
death of her first husband. She survives all the 
terrors of the frontier, including capture by the 
Indians. 

Great Betrayal, D. Gardiner. Doubleday and 
Co., Inc., New York; 1949. 305 pages. 

The story of what happened at Sandy Creek 
when a regiment of cavalry wiped out an en- 
campment of friendly Indians, including the 
women and children. 

Mr. On Leong, D 
Co., New York. 

Story of Joh On Loong, the only Chinese on 
a West Indian island after the death of his 
father. He is despised because of his color. 

Three Times I Bow, C. Glick. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York; 1948. 259 pages. 


Little, Brown and 


1943. 248 pages. 


Thomas 


Putnam's Sons, 


Gerrahty. The Macmillan 
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These stories are mainly about the experiences 
of Kung, an educated Chinese, who enlisted after 
Pearl Harbor and soon rose to be Lieutenant 
Kung. 

Reprisal, A. Gordon. Simon and 
New York; 1950. 310 pages. 

Based to some extent on the Monroe case in 
which four Georgia Negroes were killed because 
one of them had cut a white man in a fight. 

Big Sky. A. Guthrie. World Publishing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio; 1947. 340 pages. 

The story of primitive frontier life with its 
dirt, savagery, and Indians. 

Gentleman's Agreement, L. Hobson. Simon 
and Schuster, New York; 1949. 275 pages. 

A young journalist is given an assignment 
to write a series of articles on anti-Semitism. 
He poses as a Jew. An account of his discoveries 
and difficulties is the story. 

Red Chair Waits, A. Huggens. 
Press, Chicago; 1948. 256 pages. 

Story of a Chinese family in a transitional 
period when old traditional manners and cus- 
toms are giving way to new ones. 

Simple Speaks His Mind, L. Hughes. Simon 
and Schuster, New York; 1950. 231 pages. 

Short stories which first appeared in the 
Chicago Defender, a Negro newspaper. “Simple” 
is a Negro who expresses his views on many 
subjects but always from the point of view of 
his own race. He dislikes the whites. Some of 
his favorite topics are women, parties, and beer. 

The Outnumbered, C. Hutter. Dodd, Mead, 
and Co., Ine., New York; 1944. 355 pages. 

The story of Austria in the decade prior to 
1938. It centers around the orphaned Fehge 
who was born of Jewish parents, reared a devout 
Catholic, and reached maturity at the period of 
the German Anschluss. 

World Neighbors (text), James, Northceutt, 
and Shattuck. Harper and Brothers, New York. 

“What Is a Jew?,” N. Kertzer. Look maga- 
zine, June, 1953. 

Keep the Wagon Moving!, W. Lathrop. 
dom House, New York; 1949. 375 pages. 

Adventure of two brothers who, by different 
routes, travel over the trail from Independence, 
Mo., to Oregon in the summer of 1846. 

My Father's House, M. Levin. The Viking 
Press, Inc., New York; 1947. 192 pages. 

Novel about modern Palestine. 

Living Without Hate, A. Marrow. Harper and 
Brothers, New York; 1951. 269 pages. 

Scientific approach to human relations. 

Within Our Gates, McLelion and DeBeris 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 

Short stories of different nationalities. 

Each Bright River, M. MeNeilly. William 
Morrow and Co., Inc., New York; 1950. 308 
pages. 

A southern girl seeks her fiancé in the Oregon 
country. When he kills himself rather than face 
her, Kitty stays on. 

Brothers Under the Skin, C. McWilliams. Lit- 
tle, Brown and Co., Boston; 1943. 325 pages. 

The story of racial discrimination in America 

Shuttered Windows, F. Means. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., Boston; 1936. 206 pages. 

Harriet, a young colored girl, visits her grand- 
mother on an island off the South Carolina coast. 

Dragon's Teeth, V. Sinclair. The Viking Press, 
Inc., New York; 1942. 631 pages. 

Describes a rich playboy, who had spent much 
of his life abroad living in Germany where he 
met Hitler, Goering, and Goebbels. 

Quality, C. Sumner. Bobbs-Merrill, Inc., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. ; 1946. 286 pages. 

Poses the question of the educated Negro re- 
turning to the southern homeland. Movie, 
“Pinkie,” was based on this novel. 

One Nation, W. Stegner. Houghton Mifflin Co 
Boston; 1945. 340 pages. 

Pictures and brief text describe the lives of 
some minority groups in the US: the Pacific 
races, Mexicans, Indians, Negroes, Catholics 
and Jews. 

Man Miss Susie Loved, A. Tucker. Harper and 
Brothers, New York; 1942. 510 pages. 

Miss Tucker goes back to 1866 to tell the story 


Schuster, 


Westminster 


Ran- 


of Miss Susie's romance with Chris Beverly who 
had served under “Stonewall” Jackson. 

All American, J. Tunis. Harcourt, Brace and 
Co., Inc., New York; 1942. 245 pages. 

American boy from the “upper class” takes 
the part of some of his less fortunate classmates 
and leads the way to democratic understanding 
in town, 

Rice in the Wind, K. Wallace. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York; 1943. 294 pages. 

Jane, daughter of an American missionary, 
marries Martin, a British consul. When war 
breaks out, Jane returns to the hills to help 
her father. Reconciliation with her husband is 
brought about by her American friend. 

Willow Hill, P. Whitney. Reynal, New York: 
1947. 

Story of high-school life dealing with problem 
of racial intolerance which Val and her com- 
panions are forced to solve. 

Chinese Stories, C. Wong. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, New York; 1944. 242 pages 

This Way to Unity. Oxford Book Co., In 
New York. 


Films 


These films are available at low rental cost 
from the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 2083 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1. 

The Barrier. A morally good man reveals the 
blind spots in his make-up. He fights against 
the much-needed housing project adjacent to his 
house. He is forcibly shown the error of his 
blindness by his own son and the boy from 
behind the barrier. 20 minutes. 

Boundary Lines. Explores imaginary lines 
which divide people from one another and shows 
that such lines have no true basic reality 1! 
minutes. 

The High Wall. A case study of a young 
bigot which explores the psychological roots of 
prejudice. 30 minutes. 

Prejudice. Dramatic film which offers a dar- 
ing adventure in self-examination. 60 minutes. 

Neighbors. Two neighbors fight over a flower 
on the dividing line between their properties 
10 minutes. 

One World or None. Sums up the dilemma 
which faces the world today in its struggle to 
cope with the threats of atomic destruction. 10 
minutes. 

Skipper Learns a Lesson. Uses a dog story to 
teach children that what you're like outside 
doesn’t matter—-only what you're like inside. 10 
minutes. 

The Toymaker. Two puppets play together 
until they discover each is a little different from 
the other—one has spots on his hands the other 
has stripes on his body. Each then argues that 
the other is different and therefore inferior. 15 
minutes. 

World We Want to Live In. Shows how re- 
ligious, political, and socia] rights are denied to 
minority groups in other countries and indi- 
cates how some of the intolerances have devel- 
oped in this country. 10 minutes. 

Man—One Family. Refutes the theory of the 
master race. Presents scientific proof to support 
democratic principles of equality of mankind. 

The University of Illinois visual aids depart- 
ment has many good films. A catalog will be 
sent on request. 


Filmstrips 


Available from NCCJ. 


Science proves the truth 


Man, One Family. 
of all mankind. 657 


about democratic ideas 
frames. 

None So Blind. Analysis of the need for good 
human relations. 50 frames. 

We Are All Brothers. The 
earth are one family. 55 frames 

American Negro. Victim of American caste 
system, 50 frames. 

Rumor Clinic. Shows how stereotyped think- 
ing conditions responses. 3 frames. Discussion 


springboard. 


peoples of the 
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—Photo from National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 


The Fight Isnt Over 


The development of the Salk vaccine as 
a safe and effective preventive for paralytic 
polio assures the eventual conquest of this 
disease. However, the nhs tbe sur- 
render of polio has not yet come. Much 
must be accomplished between the devel- 
opment of a vaccine and final victory over 
a disease. 

It appears at this writing that polio cases 
in 1955 will number several thousand less 
than in 1954. However, areas ex- 
perienced severe epidemics, and incidence 
remains at a high level. Up to Sept. 17, 
1955, 20,165 cases had been reported, 977 
of them in Illinois. Added to these patients 
are about 68,000 from previous years who 
still need care. 


some 


Urge Vaccination 


Only when vaccine supplies allow vac- 
cination of those in the most susceptible 
groups can we expect to bring paralytic 
polio under control. Nor is this milennium 
entirely dependent on supplies of vaccine. 
It will take a supreme effort on the part 
of parents, public health officials, and pri- 
vate physicians to accomplish the huge task 
of inoculations. To effect a break-through 
in polio incidence in 1956, it is estimated 
that at least 30,000,000 children should 
receive three inoculations of the Salk vac- 
cine before next July. Ideally, 60,000,000 
children in the age groups one to 20 
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should have this protection at the earliest 
p yssible date. 

At this time it cannot be predicted when 
adequate supplies of the vaccine will be 
available. Manufacturers are continuing to 
produce it and, as lots are cleared by the 
US Public Health Service under rigid test- 
ing requirements, supplies will go to the 
states under the governmental plan for 
voluntary control. The National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis concluded its 
vaccination distribution program with the 
provision of second shots this fall for chil- 
dren in the first and second grades who had 
received their first shots last summer—about 
6,500,000 in all. In Illinois, approximately 
357,300 received one shot of the Salk vac- 
cine under the foundation’s program; those 
who received second shots had not been 
calculated at this writing. 

Although the National Foundation no 
longer is involved in the manufacture and 
distribution of vaccine, it is concerned that 
the vaccine be utilized as rapidly as pos- 
sible for the prevention of paralytic polio 
everywhere. Intensified programs of re- 
search and education are directed toward 
this objective. A constant flow of educa- 
tional materials are provided for profes- 
sional and lay information, and units of 
study at the different grade levels are 
available free of charge to teachers. (For 
teaching materials, write The Division of 
Public Education, The National Founda- 


TO MAKE POLIO VAC 
CINE, live polio virus in 
the culture field is made 
harmless by the addition 
of formaldehyde. One of 
many safety tests then in 
volves inoculation of ani 
mal tissue in tubes with 
the vaccine. If any live 
virus remains, it will mul 


tiply and can be detected 


Development of a vaccine 
does not within itself assure 


unconditional surrender of polio. 


tion for Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway 
New York 5, N.Y 

Under March of Dimes grants, Dr. Salk 
and other scientists are continuing researcl 
on the Salk vaccine to increase its effective 
ness and to simplify methods of produc 
tion. Other types of vaccine also are being 
investigated. The duratiqg of immunity 
conferred by the Salk vaccine is not yet 
known, nor can it be until children wh: 
have received inoculations are studied over 
a period of years There is no doubt that 
the American people, who have brought 
success this far, will continue to team up 
with their scientists to these and 
many other polio problems 


solve 


Seek Rehabilitation Methods 


Other research is 
proved methods of care and rehabilitation 
Making saved lives worth living remains 
pre venting 


concerned with im 


as urgent a responsibility as 
polio from claiming new victims. In the 
January March of Dimes the public will 
pledge again its continued aid to thousands 
of polio patients who today fear they may 
be overlooked as polio gradually declines 
with vaccination. Advances in treatment 
and in methods of repairing lives must be 
their aid 

M.D., 


Foundation for 


brought increasingly to 

Harr E. Van Riper, 
director of the National 
Infantile Paralysis 


medical 
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Meanings of numbers must be anchored to things—and these picture cards demonstrate visually that many combinations of things add up to “six.” 


Mathematics for Today’s Children 


Drill has its place, but understanding is more important. 


By HELEN A. SCHNEIDER 


Mathematics Teacher, Ook Avenue 


I’ MATHEMATICS is going to do what 
we want it to do for our boys and 
girls, they must see sense in what 
they are trying to learn. What is 
more, the mathematics they are learn- 
ing must be useful to them as chil- 
dren and as future adults. They need 
to be able to use it in understanding 
what they read and in doing school 
work in other areas where it is nec- 
essary to use and understand mathe- 
matical terms and ways of thinking, 
such as in science and social studies. 

It is entirely possible for a child 
to attain a high degree of mechani- 
cal skill in addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, ayd division without ac- 
tually understanding much about 
arithmetic and without being able 
to make intelligent use of arithmetic. 
This mechanical skill is sometimes 
mistaken for a knowledge of arith- 
metic. 


They Must Understand Why 

The children who work mechani- 
cally are the children who will give 
ridiculous answers because the num- 
bers they are working with have no 
meaning to them. They do not un- 
derstand why they are doing what 
they are doing, and have not been 
trained to “think” about what they 
are doing. To some children it seems 
to be quite a revelation that arith- 
metic should make sense to them— 
that there is a way of knowing about 
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School, LaGrange 


what the right answer should be 
before you begin. Research tells us 
that what children learn meaning- 
fully is more useful to them and 
stays with them longer than what 
they supposedly “learn” by mere 
drill. This does not mean that we 
do not have to have drill. On the con- 
trary, drill (or practice, as it is now 
called) is very important in the 
teaching of arithmetic. There is a 
definite place for it, but its place is 
not in the initial learning steps. We 
know that children must have suffi- 
cient practice to fix and maintain the 
skills, once these are understood. 
The purpose of practice is to in- 
crease efficiency in the operations 
which are already clearly under- 
stood, and not to bring about or de- 
velop that understanding. For ex- 
ample, once the number facts are 
understood, there must be sufficient 
practice on them to enable the child 
to answer correctly and immediately 
without resorting to counting or any 
other indirect means to obtain the 
answer. There is ample research, 
also, to support the conclusion that 
when the number facts and proc- 
esses are learned meaningfully, con- 
siderably less drill is required. 
Teachers no longer try to teach a 
topic in its entirety all at once or all 
in one grade. Many topics such as 
long division and percentage are 
stietched out over three and four 


grades, and some topics that were 
once completed in grade school are 
now being taught in high school. 
What goes into the making of a 
good “working knowledge” of math- 
ematics? First and foremost is real 
insight into the meaning of numbers 
and the number system, because this 
is basic to all other understandings 
a child must have. As a result, there 
is a much greater emphasis in the 
schools today on teaching the mean- 
ing of number and the structure of 
the number system. We know more 
about how to develop these number 
understandings than we used to 
know. We know that number is not 
immediately present in the senses of 
a child—that it has to be learned. 
Number and the number system are 
products of the mind of man. 


Things Precede Symbols 


Since meanings themselves are not 
tangible things, they must be an- 
chored to things that actually do 
exist for the child. The understand- 
ing of number, then, has to be 
learned by the child actually han- 
dling, counting, arranging, and re- 
arranging objects. Gradually, then, 
he is able to work with pictures of 
objects and finally he is introduced 
to the number symbols, such as the 
symbol 7 or 9. 

Because Johnny can count to 15 
or 25 or even 100 when he comes to 
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school does not mean that he has an 
understanding of all these numbers. 
Most children do not. There is a 
difference between rote counting 
and a number idea. Most children 
will know the meaning of two be- 
cause they have two eyes, two hands, 
two feet, etc., and the meaning of 
three because they have two friends 
besides themselves. But beyond that 
many children are quite hazy. If 
the teacher should ask one of these 
children to bring her seven crayons 
from the box, he probably could not 
do it because he doesn’t know how 
many seven is. 

Young children frequently can 
count because they have heard 
adults or older children count. 
Ccunting is important because chil- 
dren need to know the names of the 
numbers and they need to know 
these names in order, but ability to 
count by rote is by no means an 
indication of a comprehensive un- 
derstanding of numbers. When chil- 
dren want to know how many seven 
is, they count objects 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
7 and see for themselves how many 
seven is. 


Large Numbers, Literal Numbers 


By the time these children leave 
the eighth grade we want them to 
understand the numbers through 
billions and have a_ reasonable 
comprehension of small quantities 
through millionths. Then there 
comes a day when we must point out 
to the children that they are at the 
place now where too many oppor- 
tunities will be closed to them (that 
they will be very limited) unless 
they learn about another kind of 
number that mathematicians have 
found very useful—literal number. 

The fact that a literal number is 
simply a letter that stands for a 
number fascinates the children. 
When they understand and know 
how to work with literal numbers, 
they are introduced to the formula 
and learn of its great importance in 
mathematics today. They are eager 
to go on and learn about positive 
and negative numbers, rational and 
irrational numbers, etc. Their study 
of number goes on through high 
school and college. 

1955 


December, 


Probably, however, the greatest 
difference that parents notice be- 
tween the teaching of arithmetic 
today and when they went to school 
is the emphasis on the teaching of 
the number system. A good under- 
standing of the number system is a 
vital and basic part of a child's 
“working knowledge” of arithmetic. 
His complete understanding of addi- 
tion, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division depends upon his insight 
into the number system. 


Learn Basic Idea of ‘10’ 


Teachers have developed a vari- 
ety of instructional materials to help 
the children understand place value 
and the basic idea of “10.” Objects 
of any kind which can be put into 
bundles of 10 or 100 (such as sticks 
rectangular pieces of cardboard 


pencils, etc.) are used. In order to 
understand the number system, chil- 
dren must first learn that a large 
group of objects can be put into 


GROUPING by 10s is 
one of the first lessons 
in understanding ovr 
number system. These 
pupils find out for 
themselves that objects 
can be put into groups 
of 10 until the only 
objects left are fewer 
than 10. The little girls 
have three groups of 
10 and five “ones,” 
or 35 blocks. The line 
in the center of the 
girl’s paper separates 
the 10s from the ones. 
Teachers then combine 
these activities with 
pictures of objects 
which have been 


grouped by 10 


—Photo from 
Numbers We See, 
Scott, Foresma 

and Co., 1955 
Readiness card 

on oppesite page 
copyrighted by 

Scott, Foresman 

and Ce., 1949 
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groups of 10 until the only objects 
left are fewer than 10. They do this 
by actually grouping the objects by 
10s and seeing for themselves how 
many “10s” there are and how many 
single objects are left over. Teach 
ers then combine these 
with pictures of objects which have 
been grouped by 10s. 

When children grasp the idea of 
this grouping by “10s,” they have a 
foundation for understanding the 


activities 


quantity meaning of words such as 
hundred and thousand and are ready 
to see the whole scheme which un 
derlies the And 
when they grasp the use of place 


number system. 
value in a two-figure numeral, they 


have a foundation for understand 
ing it in three-figure and four-figure 
numerals 

The number system at best, how 
is difficult for children 


to understand and is learned a little 


ever, many 


at a time. It is now taught from the 


first grade on up, but there is such 
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FRACTIONAL PARTS are more easily understood if the pupils have charts made of heavy paper 
which they can use to find out for themselves the relationship between the parts. Miss Rose Ehman, 
standing at far left, helps her sixth-graders at Oak Avenue School in LaGrange 


a thing as partial learning and par- 
tial understanding—that is, an under- 
standing that is sufficient for the 
particular learning stage at which 
the child happens to be. As the chil- 
dren proceed through the grades, it 
is the responsibility of the teacher 
at each grade level to recall, 
strengthen, and extend their knowl- 
edge of the number system. All the 
relationships and interrelationships 
within the number system as well as 


within the processes, when under- 
stood, will be a tremendous help to a 
child. To know how addition is re- 
lated to multiplication, and subtrac- 
tion to division, is an important part 
of the understanding of the proc- 


esses, and makes them easier to 


learn. 


Rounding Off Is Useful 


An understanding of place value 
is necessary in learning how to round 
off numbers. Rounding off numbers 
is useful to a child in many phases 
of his work, such as in estimating 
about what the right answer should 
be, or in checking the answer he has 
obtained to see if it is sensible. 

Estimating is helpful in learning 
long division. If a child happens to 
make the mistake of omitting the 
decimal point in an example such as 
18.444+3.48=53, he does not have 
to depend upon a rule to discover 
his mistake. He should quickly see 
that he is dividing a little more than 
18 by a little more than 3, and that 
the answer could not possibly be as 
large as 53 or as small as .53—that it 
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must be 5.3. He will know that in 
an example such as 4.972.108 
about what the right answer should 
be, because he will know that 4.97 
is closer to 5 than it is to 4, so he 
will round it off to 5, and 2.108 is 
closer to 2 than it is to 3, so he will 
round it off to 2.. His estimated an- 
swer then is 5X 2, or 10. 


Relate Fractional Parts 


Teachers often have children work 
with fractional parts made of heavy 
paper. There are also fraction 
charts which show how fractional 
parts are related. The children find 
out for themselves that one-fourth is 
the same as two-eighths, and one-half 
is the same as four-eighths. They are 
directed by their teacher to discover 
such useful facts as three-fourths of 
anything is the same size as six- 
eighths of it and nine-twelfths of it. 
Before long these children will be 
guided to discover two important 
principles in mathematics that they 
will use over and over again—that 
the numerator and the denominator 
of any fraction may be multiplied by 
the same number without changing 
the value of the fraction, and that 
the numerator and the denominator 
of any fraction may be divided by 
the same number without changing 
the value of the fraction. 

It is necessary to help children 
build up an adequate mathematical 
vocabulary, and to use techniques to 
teach them measurement, percent- 
age, and problem-solving meaning- 
fully. Good teachers everywhere are 


making a sincere effort to improve 
their teaching. Many more children 
are in school today and are staying 
in school a much longer time. The 
caliber of many of the boys and girls 
in the high schools and colleges is 
not what it was 25 years ago when 
only a comparative few went on to 
college. The problems of the schools 
are many and are complex. It would 
be comforting to be able to tell 
parents that there is a good strong 
teacher in every classroom in the 
state and that the best known teach- 
ing practices are being carried on 
in every of these classrooms. 
Such, of course, is not the case. This, 
however, is the responsibility of the 
people of the state of Illinois to their 
children, their most precious pos- 


one 


sessions. 





New High-School Math 
Program Developed at Ul 
Stresses Concepts, Ideas 


As up-to-date as an “electronic brain” 
is a new program for teaching high-school 
mathematics which has been developed at 
the University of Illinois. A dozen classes 
in five schools used it last year; 15 more 
schools were to start this fall. Interest 
is nationwide. 

Students like it because it makes mathe- 
matics interesting and understandable. It 
is designed to present as much in three 
years as students would ordinarily get in 
the conventional four. Walls between arith- 
metic, geometry, algebra, and trigonometry 
are erased. Repetition and deadwood have 
been discarded. A completely new pro- 
gram with new teaching materials is being 
developed. 

For the two of every three students who 
never go beyond one year of high-school 
mathematics, the program presents much 
useful information—far more useful than 
the traditional first-year algebra course— 
yet at the same time is a better foundation 
for those who will go on to study more 
than one year. 


Students Add ‘Zilch, Gerf' 


Students see that mathematics is not a 
dead subject about which everything is 
known. They learn that it is just as easy 
to add “zilch, zumis, gerf” as it is to add 
1, 2, 3, because it is the concept that is 
important, not what you call it. New 
ideas are brought in. Understanding, rather 
than isolated facts, is emphasized. 

Students get acquainted with mathe- 
matics in a way that helps them choose 
intelligently whether they want to enter 
a life work, such as engineering, in which 
mathematics is important. The program, 
because of its emphasis on understanding 
and originality, stimulates the talented 
student and at the same time is highly 
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valuable to the less talented. : 
Problems solved by the students are | 


right into the aviation and electronic age. | 


Even the “thinking” of the electronic | 


brains—devices such as the fabulous Uni- | 
versity of Illinois “Illiac” which can ™ 
multiply a pair of 13-digit figures by each 
other 1000 times in a second—are no 
secret to these high-school mathematicians. 
The computer works with a binary number 
system—its electric charges are either plus ; 
or minus—and the students work out prob- | 
lems in this system, too. ; 
Now using the new course are Univer- | 
sity High School in Urbana, and high 
schools in Barrington, Blue Island, and | 
Pekin, Ill., and in Dearborn, Mich. The 


first three started two years ago. Dearborn | 


started last year after a nationwide study 
of new teaching ideas. 

In 1951, to help high schools meet in 
creasing mathematical requirements 
engineering colleges, the 
Illinois Committee on Secondary School | 
Mathematics was formed. The committee 

with representatives from the UI College 
of Education, College of Engineering, and 
the math department of the College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences—agreed that a 
completely new approach to mathematics 


of | 
University of | 





was desirable. 

On the committee are Eugene D. 
Nichols, David A. Page, and Charles R. 
Stegmeir, mathematics teachers in Uni- 
versity High School, a part of the College 
of Education; Prof. Robert E. Pingry, 
mathematics expert in that college; Prof. 
Gerhard P. Hochschild of the mathematics 
department in the College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences; and Prof. Daniel S. Babb 
of the College of Engineering. 

Mr. Nichols, committee chairman, says 
of the result from this diversified group, 
“The - ram has been designed to interest 
more high-school students in mathematics, 
to teach them more of the important ideas 
of mathematics, and to give thom a broad 
understanding of mathematical 
rather than just manipulative ski 

The new teaching program was started 
two years ago. In 1956 when the third year 
is completed, students will be tested 
against others who have had four years of 
conventional high-school mathematics. 


rinciples 
fis.” 
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TB Exams Are a Must 


Chest X-rays or tuberculin tests must be taken 


by nearly all school employees in Illinois 


after Jan. 1, 1956. Arrangements have been made to provide 


The 69th General Assembly enacted a 
law that prohibits the employment or con- 
tinued employment of any school employee 
known to be suffering from tuberculosis 
in a communicable form and whose duties 
bring him in direct contact with any pupil 
in the school or school system. 

“School” is defined as any school with 
high-school, elementary, kindergarten, or 
nursery courses—including public, private, 
and parochial schools. The only exceptions 
are schools operated, maintained, or li- 
censed by the state of Illinois or depart- 
ment of public welfare in which at least 
annual examinations with chest X-ray or 
negative tuberculin test are required. In- 
dependent contractor employees who drive 
school buses are included under the Act 


Necessary Each Year 


Within five months prior to Sept. 1 of 
every school year, beginning Sept. 1, 1956, 
any school employee who has direct con- 
tact with ath must present evidence of 
freedom from communicable tuberculosis 
to the secretary of the employing board. 
This evidence may be in any one of three 
forms: 

1. A certificate executed by a physician 
licensed to practice in Illinois and upon 
a form provided by the superintendent of 
public instruction. 

2. In the case of evidence of physical 
fitness required by the employing board, a 
certificate or statement by a_ licensed 
physician, not necessarily 2 the form 
provided by the superintendent of public 
instruction 

3. A written or printed notification of 
result of chest X-ray taken by an author- 
ized public health X-ray facility, such 
notification to include the name and ad- 
dress of the person examined, number and 
date of X-ray, and name of facility taking 
the X-ray and issuing the notification. 

In 1) or 2) above, the certification or 
statement must be executed not more than 
60 days prior to presentation to the secre- 
tary of the board, and the chest X-ray or 
tuberculin test used as a basis for de- 
termination of freedom from tuberculosis 
must have been made within 30 days be- 
fore the date of the certificate or state- 
ment. In 3) above, the chest X-ray must 
have been taken within a period of 90 
days before presentation of notification to 
the secretary of the board. Employment or 
continued employment will be permitted if 
chest X-rays are “essentially negative” and 
tuberculin tests are negative. “Tuberculin 
tests” refer to the “Mantoux” or “Patch” 


tests. 


for free X-rays in mobile units. 


School employees should note that the 
chest X-ray or tuberculin test for 1956 
must be taken within the period from Jan 
2, 1956, to a date early enough so that th« 
certificate, statement, or notification 
be presented to the secretary of the em 
ploying board before Sept. 1, 1956 
The presentation to the secretary of the 
board is not to be made before April | 
1956. X-rays or tests taken before Jan. 2 
1956, will not meet the requirements of the 
law for 1956 

Part-time employees serving 40 days or 
more between Sept. 1 and Dec. 1 of any 
school year must comply with the above 
law. Part-time employees serving less than 
40 days between Sept. 1 and Dec. 1 but 
serving an aggregate of 80 or more days 
durigg the school year must also comply. 
planning school employment 
should be —_ to present the required 
evidence of freedom from communicabk 
tuberculosis to the secretary of the board 
While the law is not explicit on the point 
it is assumed that a person first employed 
as a full-time employee after September 
would be mesial to present proper evi- 
dance of freedom from tuberculosis prior 
to contact with pupils. Persons removed or 
excluded from employment 
communicable tuberculosis 
ployed or re-employed upon ¢ vidence pro- 
vided for in the law 


may 


Persons 


because of 


may be em- 


Mobile Units to Be Available 


The superintendent of public 
tion, the Illinois department of public 
health, and the Illinois Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation will work together in providing 
chest X-rays free of charge to school em- 
ployees. Present plans include the dis- 
patching of department of health mobile 
units during January and February of 1956 
to each county that is not to be included 
in the regular tuberculosis survey. Mobile 
units during the regular survey will be 
available for free chest X-rays between 
April 1 and the middle of August, ]956. 
The special service in January and Feb- 
ruary will be available upon request of the 
county superintendent of schools. Such 
requests should be made soon to the re- 
gional office of the department of public 
health or to Dr. Clifton Hall, State De- 
partment of Public Health, Room 504, 
400 South Spring Street, Springfield. Be- 
fore making such a request the county 
superintendent should check with the 
county tuberculosis association to see 
whether the examinations are to be made 
through county-owned mobile units or 
chest clinics. 


instruc- 
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Pupils demonstrated paper bag craft and linoleum block printing on cloth 


Culmination of the year’s art work 
in the Litchfield elementary schools 
is a spring art and handicraft exhibit 
which is open to all pupils and 
parents and the general public. The 
exhibit was held last May in the 
Litchfield Junior High School gym- 
nasium. 

The art studies and the exhibit are 
directed by Lee Sullivan, who has 
been art director for the Litchfield 
schools for several years. 

Drawings in black and white, cray- 
on batiks, and water colors made up 
one part of -he exhibit. Several large 
wall murals were prepared by groups 
of students. Papier maché animals, 
kraft bag portraits, decorated waste- 
baskets, and textile painting all had 
their places. 

Handicraft exhibits included rug 
weaving, raffia basket weaving, lino- 
leum block printing, and paper bag 
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craft. Parents and pupils alike were 
fascinated to see paper grocery bags 
transformed into comical faces 
through the ingenious addition of 
bits of yarn, paint, and colored kraft 
paper. 

Other students demonstrated how 
water-soaked raffia can be woven 
into useful baskets, and still others 
displayed great dexterity in handling 
the shuttle on a rug weaving frame 
used to weave clipped pile rugs of 
many designs and colors. Some used 
dye and pattern blocks engraved 
from linoleum to print designs on 
cloth. 

The youngsters in the crowd were 
particularly delighted with the dis- 
play of prehistoric monsters, clowns, 
and other animals made of papier 
maché which were arranged in front 
of a large mural of mammals who 
lived during the newer Pliocene age 


ry% ITC 
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DRAWINGS in « 
Lee Sullivan, at 
strates the weavi 
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BASKETS woven of water-soaked raffia are examined by two girls, above 
as an eighth-grode student begins the weaving of another basket. At 
left, younger pupils enjoy the prehistoric animals and clowns made of 


popier mache, arranged in front of a large mural of mommals 





yn, water colors, and black ond white ore arranged by 
, art director for Litchfield schools. At left, a pupil demon- 
f clipped pile rugs on a frame 
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CHECKING OUT BOOKS is just one of the many 
jobs which members of the library staff division 
of the Champaign Junior High School Library 
Club perform. They letter code numbers on new 
books, shelve returned books and repair torn 
ones, check student's hall passes, read and rate 
book club selections. Work earns activity points 


By 
LaVAUN ADELE SCHILD 


Pork Ridge 


made up of students helps Champaign Junior High School library provide extra services. 


Association 


ow American Library 
lists several standards that a good 
uphold: it 


school library should 
should provide a materials cente1 
complete with visual aids and an 
adequate reading program; it should 
cooperate with the members of the 
faculty to provide an integrated pro- 
gram; it should guide the students 
studying in the library; it should 
review books so the writers know 
what appeals to youthful minds. The 
Champaign Junior High School 
library is an excellent example of 
a library which meets these five 
standards. 

If you go into this modern library, 
you pass orderly rows of tables and 
chairs, quiet students studying or 
reading leisurely; you see murals 
depicting scenes from American life 
which suggest that this room is more 
than a storehouse for books. This 
room is the Champaign Junior High 
School library, a nucleus of learning 
and enlightenment. 

If you look about the room, you 
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see many student helpers. There is 
a boy shelving books; there are two 
girls lettering code numbers on new 
books; there is another boy acting as 
a “trouble-shooter,” repairing broken 
projection machines. All these stu- 
dents are members of the Library 
Service Club, and are working to- 
gether for fun. They are proving that 
library work is not “sissy stuff.” 


Two Divisions 

Many Illinois schools have organ- 
ized library clubs, but few are as 
active as the Champaign Junior High 
School club, which sponsors two di- 
visions, each attracting a variety of 
interests. There is the library pro- 
jection division for the film depart- 
ment; there is the library staff di- 
vision for the general library work. 

Know-how library tech- 
niques and operation of the visual 
aids departinent equipment is passed 
down from the older club members 
to the newcomers under the direc- 
tion of the library staff. There is 


about 


much to learn. The visual-aids de- 
partment of the school boasts many 
types of modern 
opaque projector, five movie pro- 


equipment: an 


jectors, two filmstrip machines, and 
several slide projectors, slide carriers, 
and movie screens. 

Teachers who wish to show films 
in their classrooms complete a form 
sheet and indicate where and when 
each showing will be. After a daily 
schedule of showings is typed, the 
students ready to take 
There is John Muntyan, the new 
president of the club and a promising 
young scientist, busily reviewing the 


are over. 


showing assignments. 


Everyone who shows a movie 
holds an operator's certificate dem- 
onstrating fide 


student projectionist. He signs his 


that he is a bona 
name to the card indicating that he 
will keep the equipment clean and 
in working order, that he will double 
check the threading operations, that 
he will be prompt for all showings 
and will stand by the equipment 
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du ing its usage. 

“It is remarkable how the students 
carry out their responsibilities,” said 
one teacher. “Why, they have helped 
us use visual aids. Before the pro- 
jection division service, we never 
had time to set up and use films.” 

Filmstrips filed 
to their subject matter—homemak- 


are according 
ing, personal development, science 
stories, current events—a myriad of 
topics. 

Early in the school year, the 


library club members give short talks 


PROJECTORS and other visuval-aids equipment 
are operated and cared for by members of 
the library projection division. A daily schedule 
indicates where and when each film is to be 
shown, and projectionists must be prompt 


to interest other students in joining 
the activities. Club members are as- 
signed various types of work for 
which they receive activity points. 
If a student works five 40-minute 
periods a week, he gets 10 activity 
points. At present there are 96 
members. 

Armed with red and blue pencils, 
scissors, scotch tape, and library staff 
passes, the studen‘s attend their sta- 
tions. By giving each child his own 
equipment to take care of, the library 
hopes to encourage responsibility 
and respect for public property. 

At the first and fourth stations. 
students conseientiously check and 
record the hall passes of their class- 
mates who enter the library. If a 
student spends too much time read- 
ing for his own leisure and neglects 
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his studies, the librarian notifies his 
homeroom teacher. His library privi- 
leges may be suspended 


Reading Circle Club 


In the center of the room there is 
a bustle of activity; this is the local 
chapter of the Illinois Reading Circle 
Club, to which 226 Champaign 
Junior High School students belong 
The purpose of the Reading Circle 
Club is to 
books sent on approval by the pub 


preview and evaluate 
lishers. And the Champaign students 
are doing their part. 

Each year the students read more 
than 300 books and rate them for the 
Illinois Pupils Reading Circle, which 
wishes to know which books are the 
the 
opinions of 


most popular with students 


the 


and 


students 
the IPR 


draws up a list of suggested books 


From 
teachers librarians, 
which it makes available at a dis- 
count to school libraries throughout 
the state. Rating cards, representing 
a good slice of opinions, are kept 
on file: at the end of the school vear 
each student who has read 20 books 
or more receives a certificate 

“We encourage membership in 
the Reading Circle and in the Stu 
dent Book Guild,” says the librarian. 
“Through reading, the students are 
afforded an opportunity to satisfy 
their desires for learning; they be 
come informed about the world in 
which they live; they learn to differ 


entiate between good and evil and 


filed 


subject 


FILMSTRIPS are 
according to 

matter, by students 
who ore members of 
the projection division 
of the club 
The visual-aids depart 
men? of the school has 


library 


two filmstrip machines 
in addition to an 
opaque projector, slide 
projectors, and movie 
projectors Equipment 
is operated and cared 


for by the students 


Photos by Champa 
Community Unit 
Sch 


to choose independently between 
them. 

The Student Book Guild, to which 
25 advanced pupils belong, is a 
book-of-the-month 
udvantages to 


hard 


Cut h 


national student 
club. It 
its members: all 
sell for 50 


After a student purchases and reads 


offers many 
books are 
bound and cents 
four books, he receives a bonus book 
free. Mrs. Helen Rademacher, ad 
viser to the guild and CJHS libra: 
that the 


chased 364 books last year, one of 


ian, says members pu 
the best sellers being Bing Crosby's 


autobiography, Call Me Lucky 


Certificates for Service 


The High 
School students proudly display their 
Club 
which was designed by a 
club The 


the unity of the two club divisions 


Champaign Junior 


own Library Service seal 
forme! 
member seal symbolizes 
tied together by a strip of film 

Early In June before school ends 
for the vear, those students who have 
given faithful service for one, two 
or three years are presented certifi 
cates stamped with the official seal 
The librarian gives the certificates at 
the annual awards party. 

‘The Library Service Club is not 
perfect; we have a long way to go 
until we reach perfection,” is the be 


lief of Mrs 


growltr pains. 


Rademacher. “It has 
ig But, an 
teacher at the school adds, “We think 


our library club is nearly perfect. 
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By DUNCAN R. C. SCOTT 


Director, Speech and Hearing Center 
Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago 


HAT should a teacher think and 
Wc when she has a child 

—whose reading is inferior to his 
ability to work arithmetic problems? 

—who gives the impression in the 
classroom of being a daydreamer? 

—who may or may not mix well 
with the other children on the play- 
ground? 

—who appears shy and timid when 
called upon to recite before the 
class? 

—who may at times appear startled 
when asked a question? 

—who displays a temper when it 
does not seem indicated? 

Such symptoms pose a problem 
for the classroom teacher. Because 
incomplete bits of technical informa- 
tion have filtered down from special- 
ists and research institutions, she 
speculates that the child’s difficulties 
may stem from mental retardation, 
maladjustment, faulty methods of 
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THE CLASSROOM TEACHER can administer ao 
simple test to determine the adequacy of a 
child’s hearing for normal classroom purposes 
Seated behind the child, with her hands on 
the child’s shoulders to eliminate the possibility 
of lip reading and to standardize the distance 
between her lips and the child's ears, the teacher 
says a list of test words. The response pattern 
of substitutions or omissions can then be noted. 


Hearing Lo44 


can be 


teaching on her part, or perhaps 
from any of the sundry types of brain 
damage. The question of partial or 
selective deafness has not entered 
her mind, because the child does not 
have the monotonous voice of the 
deaf child. Further, when engaged 
in conversation, the child responds 
to the spoken word in the same man- 
ner as the other children. However, 
she should not dismiss this possibility 
from her mind until she has made a 
further exploration of this child’s 
hearing with the tool she constantly 
has at hand—the spoken word. 


The Dimensions of Speech 


It is possible for the classroom 
teacher to detect the adequacy of a 
child’s hearing for normal classroom 
participation without the use of 
elaborate instrumentation. Before 
launching into a discussion of tech- 
nique, however, let us consider the 


detected in the classroom without elaborate instruments. 


various dimensions of speech. 

The first which is of 
concern to us is “intensity.” This 
must be differentiated from “loud- 
ness.” Intensity is a physical meas- 
urement from a designated base 


dimension 


value. Loudness is a derivative of 
intensity and a subjective phenom- 
enon. For example, two pure tones, 
or notes, such as might be struck 
upon the keys of a piano might have 
equal subjective loudness, but be of 
different intensity 

The term we shall deal with is 
“loudness.” The unit of measurement 
of loudness is the “decibel,” a cour- 
tesy extended to Alexander Graham 
Bell of telephone fame. The decibel 
is then, in effect, one-tenth of a 
“Bell.” Now, average conversational 
speech is in the vicinity of 60 
decibels, or, as it is sometimes ab- 
breviated, “db.” 

As we follow a conversation de- 
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livered English, American form, 
we are conscious that not all of the 
sounds of speech are equally as 
loud. When we consider categories 
of speech sounds, we are safe in say- 
ing the long vowels are de livered 
with the greatest speech energy.’ The 
short vowels are generally next in 
loudness.’ The voiced consonants fol- 
low in third place. The unvoiced con- 
sonants have the least speech energy 
of all. To illustrate the extremes be- 
tween of can 
mention the vowel sound In 
terms of physical measurements, it 
is 680 times weak 
little unvoiced “th” “thin.” 
Expressing it in terms of db. units, 


8 db. 


Remember, average conversational] 


levels loudness, we 


“awe.” 
as the 


as loud 


as heard in 
it is 28 


speech is delivered at a loudness of 
60 db. It means that a child can have 
a hearing loss of 30 db. and still hear 
all of the sounds of speech when he 
is standing within a conversational 
range from the teacher. With the de- 
cline of loudness with greater dis- 
tance, he is put at an increasing dis- 
This the 
otologist and school nurse recom- 


advantage. is the reason 
mend preferential seating close to 
the teacher for the child with a hear- 
ing loss. 

The second dimension of speech 
with the the 
of speech sounds along the 


deals distribution of 
energy 
frequency spectrum. 

The normal human ear is consid- 
ered as able to distinguish sounds 
which range between 20 and 20,000 
cycles per second. If a key is struck 
upon the piano, or a specific harp 
string is plucked, a sound is heard 
which is called a pure tone. It is so 
called because there are no other 
sounds heard but the vibration of 
one string. The reference to “cycles 
per second” refers to the vibratory 
oscillation of the string. The string 
is drawn by the fingers of the player 
towards him and then suddenly re- 
leased. The tension which was im- 
posed causes the string to pass the 
mid-point of rest and to bow out in 
the opposite direction. It then re- 
turns past the rest position and ap- 
proximates the position to which 
~ ¥ The long vowels are in italics in the following 
“Tite chest seeds ase te tale: "it Bitest 


adds books up.” 
120. 
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was drawn by the play er. This string 
has completed one cycle. The num- 
ber of times per second it can com- 
the the 
frequency of the tone or its pitch 


plete cycle determines 
Those strings capable of many cycles 
per second produce a high pitch 
The 


vocal cords is an- 


The converse is equally true. 
vibration of the 
alogous to the illustration of the harp 
The greater ot 


string. the number 


HORIZONS 
TEACHING 


Mrs. Alice Hawley of 

Peoria, lil., schools says 

young folks love keeping 
up a Scrapbook. 


vibrations per second, the greater is 
the perceived pitch. The ear is cap 
able of distinguishing that the vowel 
sounds, “awe” as in “awful,” and “oo” 
as in “pool” are considerably lower 
n the 


as in 


1 pitch than what is he ard i 


alanis * and voiced “th” 
“there.” 

In short, for the child to compre 
hend what is spoken, he must have a 


hearing loss of less than 30 db. across 


Scrapbook “Thriller” 


Youngsters get so much pleasure pasting, cutting-out and making 
scrapbooks—here’s idea for using them you might care to adapt although 
this comes from kindergarten teacher, Mrs. Alice Hawley (Peoria, III.) 


Scrapbooks, from 
the experience of 
most teachers, 
have possibili 
in all grades. 
Likewise this use 
of children keeping up own scrap- 


be 0ks as sch ol-year record. 


ja aie 


Just about pe BFE: goes into 
the child’s scrapbook for rec rd 
that both child and family will 
enjoy looking at, end of year. 


fa ae 


ries 


ese 


Pictures, poems, songs, daily num- 
ber work, spelling papers, finger- 
plays in Ist grade; stories and 
compositions in older grades— 
holiday costumes and pageants... 
all this gets into the book. 


Individuality and personal import- 
ance play no part in the 
enjoyment of keeping 


I] 
smatil 


such a s« 8 ok. (s 
It is interesting to 
pupils to see 

their own 

pre wTess 

from . 

month to ay 
month in drawing and school work 


generally. Parents, delighted, too. 


Field tripe n school busses to a farm or 
Zoo or rT mane exciting nate rial 
materia Te 

on bulietin 
ordered at cost. 


and lustrative acher 
snap shots—paste 


ay be 


in phot 
takes 


in schoolroom and m 


rk 


erves 


Teachers can one worthwhile 
from this kind of scrapbook, and, it 
not a bond between teacher-pupil 
but m wked is the 
teacher-pupil bond it helps cement. 


catw 


only as 


tt to be over parent- 


Always a refreshing, delicious treat for you — 


The lively, tasty flavor and the smooth 
pleasant chewing of Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 
give you a little lift and help ease tension. 








the frequency spectrum from about 
300 to 4000 cycles. 

This figure is arbitrarily deter 
mined, but it is approximately cor- 
rect. For the spoken word to be 
heard with normal quality, one 
should be able to follow the sounds 
of speech from approximately 90 to 
8000 cycles. The frequencies above 
and below the figures mentioned 
earlier contribute but a small amount 
to the ability to understand the 
spoken word, What the child does 
lose whose hearing is adequate for 
only the more restricted frequencies 
of 300 to 4000 cycles is some of the 
quality or tone of the voice of the 
speaker to whom he is listening. The 
discernibleness and quality of the 
voice of the speaker are two sepa- 
rate entities. 


Some Rules to Go By 

As the voice of a speaker is studied, 
a number of dogmatic statements can 
be arrived at, which can be used in 
the determination of the presence of 
a hearing loss in the child.’ 

1. The voice fundamental lies be- 
tween 90 and 300 cycles. The first 
figure is for a low-pitched male 
voice, while the higher is for the 
higher-pitched feminine voice. The 
voice fundamental is the means 
which we employ to identify the 
difference between the voices of the 
two sexes. 

2. In general it can be said that 
the speech energy for the vowel 
sounds is concentrated below 1500 
cycles per second. 

3. The consonants have their en- 
ergy concentrated between 800 and 
5000 cycles. 

With respect to the development 
of a free spoken hearing test, it can 
be said that 

1. The short vowels—pull, sun, bet 
—have important characteristics car- 
ried by frequencies below 1000 
cycles. 

2. The fricative consonants—s, z, 
and th—are affected by the elimina- 
tion of frequencies above 5000 cycles. 

3. The fricative consonants—s and 
z—are not affected by the elimina- 
tion of frequencies below 1500 cycles. 


"George W. Stewart, Introductory Acoustics, 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., New York, 1946, p. 
120. 
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4. The sounds th, f, and v are the 
most difficult to hear and are respon- 
sible for 50 percent of the mistakes 
of interpretation. The characteris- 
tics of these are carried principally 
by the very high frequencies. 

We are now able to begin the con- 
struction of the test after but one 
more consideration. For this, we 
delve into the history of testing of 
the hearing of children. Some 25 
years ago when group hearing tests 
were first undertaken in the schools, 
the child was equipped with a pair 
of earphones, paper, and pencil. He 
was then asked to write the numbers 
which he heard the recorded voice 
call out. These numbers were of the 
order of “99, 24, 66,” and 


were 


spoken in levels of decreasing loud- 


ness. 

The test appeared to be good, but 
further investigation disclosed that 
children with rather pronounced 
hearing losses were responding cor- 
rectly to called numbers that ordi- 
narily should have been insufficiently 
loud. Analysis disclosed they were 
not responding to the numbers at 
all, but rather to the pressure pat- 
tern of the syllables. This may be 
appreciated by saying to oneself very 
quietly and noting the difference be- 
tween 99 and 24. 

Furthermore, it may be said that 
there is a threshold of availability 
for words based upon the frequency 
of their daily use. It has been notice- 
ably driven home to this writer that 
subjects will respond correctly more 
frequently to the word “baseball” 
than to “eyebrow.” Both of these 
words are equally well known, but 
baseball is much more in our con- 


sciousness. 


Use Monosyllabic Words 


In essence, then, the words to be 
used in a verbal hearing test 1) 
should be monosyllabic in the inter- 
est of homogeneity, and 2) should 
be in common usage by the people in 


the community in which the test is to 
he used. Monosyllabic homogeneity 
should be given preference, for then 
it the child does not respond to the 
spoken word it is either because he 
does not hear the word, or it is un- 
familiar. This is considered prefer- 
able to a correct response based not 
on hearing acuity but on the clever- 
ness of the child in responding to 
the pressure pattern of the word. 


Sounds and Cycles 

Our choice of words is governed 
by the distribution of the energy of 
the key sounds along the frequency 
spectrum and the technical require- 
ments mentioned above. When this 
is done, we emerge with the follow- 
ing words: 

For measurements to approximate- 
ly 1000 cycles—be, bay, boo, buy, 
bow, bough. 

For approximate measurements 

1000 2000 
bought, bet, but, bit, bin, rim, din 


between and cycles— 
mine, vine, nine. 

For approximate measurements 
between 2000 and 3000 cycles—kin, 
pin, shin, chin, fin, tin. 

For approximate measurements 
above 3000 cycles—sin, thin, then. 
ZOO. 

The term “approximate” is used 
because the voice fundamental varies 
almost as much within the sexes as 
the This 


means that when these words are 


it does between sexes. 
delivered by a feminine voice, all of 
the key sounds will be of a higher 
pitch than when spoken by a male 
voice with a lower fundamental tone. 

This does not militate against the 
value of the test when it is under- 
stood it is intended to be only a 
screening instrument for the deter- 
mination of the adequacy of a child 
to hear the teacher’s voice. If he fails 
the test, he should be referred for a 
more adequate pure tone test with 
an audiometer. It should then be de- 
termined whether this child has had 
adequate otological treatment. If he 
has not, steps should be taken to see 
that he does receive an examination 
and treatment by this branch of 
medicine. 

Most children with hearing losses 
of any duration are accomplished 
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lipreaders without the benefit of for- 
Therefore, the teach- 
er should assure herself the child 
her lips when she is 


mal instruction. 


cannot see 
speaking the test words. Probably 
the best method of administration is 
for her to be behind the child with 
her hands on both of his shoulders. 
In this manner she knows that her 
face is not seen and at the same time 
she is in effect the 
distance between her and the child's 
During the process of testing, 


standardizing 


ears. 


she should be on the alert to note 


whether there is any 
the part of her little subject to turn 
This 


gesture 


towards her is fre- 
and the 


It strongly suggests 


one e@al 
quently done, may 
be unconscious. 
a difference in acuity between the 
The better ear 


turned towards the sound source 


two ears is usually 


Note Response Pattern 

The response pattern of substitu- 
tions or omissions should be noted 
by the then 
compared with the word list. For ex- 


teacher on paper and 


ample, if a child substitutes “chin” 
for 
suggestive of a high frequency hear- 
3000 cy cles. 


technique is used for the other test 


“sin.” and “do” for “zoo.” it is 


ing loss above This same 
words. 

The words should be delivered at 
a loudness level which the teacher 
discovers should be just adequate for 
a normal hearing child to respond to 
ce rectly. 

Hearing losses can be perplexing 
phenomena. The response of a child 
with a hearing loss is the result of 
the interaction of the type of hear- 
ing loss with its duration, its degree 
or amount, and the pattern of loss. 
The symptoms displayed can easily 
dismay the teacher because they are 
similar to those of a number of dif- 
ferent problems. This 
should enable the classroom teacher 
to determine quickly and 
whether the problem is due to a de- 
ficiency in hearing. 


instrument 


easilv 
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Here’s an Idea... 


American History Students at Granite City 
Write Complete History of Their Home Town 


The students in Albert Lewis’ American 
history class at Granite City Community 
High School have learned something more 
this year than the history in their textbooks 
and resource books. They have learned the 
history of their own home town, and as 
they have learned it they have recorded it 

A 75-page booklet, “History of Granite 
City,” has been compiled by the students, 
based on all of the available material and 
sources of information at hand. The stu- 
dents report, “As far as we know, it is the 
only complete booklet of the history of 
Granite City.” 


YOU OWE IT 
TO YOURSELF! 


V isit Enchanting. 


The history contains a general category 
on the history of the community as a 
whole, plus sections on the history of the 
schools, churches, industries, government, 
fire department, financial institutions, hos- 
pital, press, law enforcement, libraries, 
YMCA, park district, engineering depot 
and veterans organizations. 

The students feel that they have learned 
a great deal about their city by working on 
this project. Student-secretary Nancy Wil- 
“The project has proven 
and valuable 


son commented, 


to be extremely worthwhile 


of us 


to each 


ee 


Exciting. 


Romantic Kurope 


It’s Only Hours 


lway / la Th A 


(AND IT’S WITHIN YOUR BUDGET) 


TW A’s 10-Day Tour Visiting England and France 
Only $637.60 (Including Tax) 


From Chicago 


TWA’s 14-Day Tour Visiting England and 
Holland, Belgium and France 
Only $719.60 (Including Tax) 


From Chicago 


The above tours are only a few of the many TWA Tours available which include 


all transportation, hotels, sightseeing, and many of your meals. If you prefer 
use TWA’s Time Pay Plan, as little as 10% down and 20 months to pay. 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
U.S.A.+ EUROPE + AFRICA + ASIA 


7 s. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, Ill. 
Please send brochure on TWA's Skyliner 
Tours to Europe: 
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Street 





Room Library Builds Effective Reading Program 


Fifth-graders at Custer School in Berwyn are enthusiastic about experiment. 


em do we have to read?” 
How often last fall the two fifth- 
grade teachers at General Custer 
School in Berwyn heard these words! 
How to create an interest in reading 
in these lively youngsters was indeed 
a challenge. 

In the fall we had begun our usual 
reading program. Nothing seemed to 
stimulate the youngsters; reading 





Boy, knowing how to read sure 
opens up a whole world! 


had become a drudge. The good 
readers fulfilled the assigned tasks 
and nothing more. There seemed to 
be no incentive to read beyond the 
assignment. Teachers and principal 
became alarmed at this attitude. 

It was decided to try an experi- 
ment in a new type of reading pro- 
gram, beginning in January. The two 
groups of some 25 children each 
were given intelligence, achieve- 
ment, and reading tests. The children 
were paired according to test scores. 
One room was to have a room library 
only. The other room was to be given 
basal reading with the usual supple- 
mentary readers. 


Books Vary in Difficulty 

About 150 books were carefully 
selected for the room library, ranging 
in difficulty from approximately 
third-grade to about eighth-grade 
reading level, and divided into eight 
different subject areas. To create a 
reading program which would be at 
least equal to that of the other fifth 
grade, it was necessary first to build 
a reading vocabulary equivalent to 
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the one in the basal reader. The 
teacher kept a record of words caus- 
ing difficulty, and made charts of 
them. Pupils learned the meanings of 
the words through the use of the dic- 
tionary, and practiced on learning to 
fit the right meaning to the word 
according to its use. Children who 
needed it were given supplementary 
help in phonics; with 12 pupils it was 
necessary to review beginning con- 
sonants, blends, triple blends, dia- 
graphs, and long and short sounds of 
vowels. 


Teacher Assists, Encourages 

In this type of program the teacher 
must become familiar with as many 
of the books as possible, in order to 
assist children in their selections. It is 
the teacher’s duty to encourage the 
child not only to read books of spe- 
cial interest to him, but to branch 
out into other fields and sample as 
many books as possible. Many chil- 
dren will do this without too much 
assistance. 

Most of the reading was silent 
reading with emphasis on compre- 
hension. Upon completion of a book, 
each child was given a set of general 
questions to answer as applied to his 
particular book. We also met to- 
gether once a week in small book 
clubs to discuss and give reviews of 
the books read. During these meet- 
ings the children often liked to pan- 
tomime characters from the books 
and have the others guess whom they 
portrayed. 

Oral reading was not overlooked. 
At the club meetings, a pupil read 
orally any section of a book which he 
thought would help to “sell” that 
book to others. Each child felt that 
he was a good “salesman” when 
others would select his choice. If he 
did not like the book, he was quite 
free to tell us, but he had to give rea- 
sons for his dislike. Other children 
often tried to show where he was 
wrong, and many times a general 


discussion arose about the book. 

The experiment continved until 
the middle of May, 1955. The Stan- 
ford Reading Test was given to both 
groups in January and again in May. 
Different forms of the test were used 
each time. 

The room using our basic text 
started in January at a grade average 
of 6-0 and improved to 6-4. The class 
using the room library improved in 
grade average from 6-1 to 6-8. 
Among the 16 pairs of children 
studied, 10 made a greater gain in 
the class using the room library, four 
made a greater gain in the room 
using the basal text, and two gained 
equal amounts. 

Since the experiment seemed to be 
successful and the room library was 
accepted by the children with such 
enthusiasm, both fifth and _ sixth 
grades this year are using the room 
library reading program. The chil- 
dren love it. 

—Betry CLarke, teacher, General 
Custer School, Berwyn. 
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Salvage Decorates Room 
With Christmas Gaiety 
For Effingham Second Grade 


Decorating a schoolroom at Christmas 
time, using only salvage, was a self- 
imposed challenge. 

We painted an umbrella frame white, 
made a handle of an aluminum foil roller 
center, and decorated it with red gummed 
tape to resemble a peppermint stick. The 
suspended decorations were caps from ice 
cream cups, stapled and gaily colored. 

We made festoons of red and white 
spools and painted spring-type clothes- 
pins. Our bells were cottage cheese cartons 
covered with foil, and with painted pea- 
nuts for clappers. . 

We made gay birds, with wings of folded 
cigarette foil. We cut the foil from ciga- 
rette packs in snowflake patterns and 
decorated windows and glass doors with it. 

We were all very happy with the results. 
The children said they had never seen a 
room so lovely. 

—Ipa Mae Snovse, second-grade teacher, 
Central School, Effingham Community 
Unit. 
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Here’s an Idea . . . 


Association of Commerce, HS Board of Education 
Cooperate to Make Pekin Science Fair a Success 


“Come to the fair” took on new signifi- 
cance when students and teachers of the 
Pekin Community High School science de- 
partment and Pekin-area industries present- 
ed the community's first cooperative 
Science Fair. More than 4000 parents, stu- 
dents, teachers, and school patrons exam- 
ined the 217 student science projects and 
the 23 exhibits by the area’s industries and 
technical societies. 

Science fairs presented by local and state 
academies of science are not new. But Vir- 
gil C. Dollahon and other members of the 
high-school science department conceived 
this idea of a science fair as a cooperative 
effort by school and industry to focus atten- 
tion on the importance of science and its 





relationship to industry. Sponsored by the 
high-school board of education and the 
Pekin Association of Commerce, the fair 
was a cooperative venture from the very 
beginning. 

When Mr. Dollahon presented the idea 
to Supt. F. M. Peterson, he gave his imme- 
diate a »proval. It was decided to contact 
the saleites through the association of 
commerce. The association’s president, a 
member of the board of education and 
owner of a local industry, received the sug- 
gestion with enthusiasm and appointed an 
industrial representative as contact man 
and member of the planning committee 

The date of the fair—April 2—was decid- 
ed early in the planning so it could be 
placed on the calendars of the school and 
of the association of commerce, to avoid 
scheduling any other major community or 
school affair on that date. 

Personal letters told industrial leaders of 
the purpose of the fair. The publicity com- 
mittee made and distributed posters, wrote 
newspaper copy, took pictures of student 
projects and exhibits, prepared radio and 
TV announcements, and secured time on a 
local TV station for five students to show 
their projects. The committee sent mor 
than 50 invitations to visit the fair to sci- 
ence teachers and their students in Peoria 
and Tazewell County. 

Finance was no problem. Paper for entry 
blanks, score sheets, and rules was fur- 
nished by the school. Numbers and signs 
for the exhibits were made on the school 
embossograph. The board of education had 
booths for the industrial exhibits fabricated 
in the school shops. The science club spon- 
sored an after-game dance during the bas- 
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ketball season to make money for the print 
ing of the certificates of award. The local 
utility company strung cables with outlets 
for the many electrical projects. A school 
patron paid for the judges’ luncheon 

The fair was held in the school cafeteria 
on Saturday from 2 to 5 and from 7 to 10 
p-m. Student exhibits were displayed on 
tables in the center of the room. Industrial 
and technical society exhibits 
ranged along the walis. The reception com 
mittee included representatives of the fac- 
ulty, business, aa industry. These hosts 
greeted visitors and directed traffic through 
the rows of exhibits. After touring the fair, 
visitors were given an opportunity to look 
at the moon through a telescope set up on 
the school grounds by the astronomy sec- 
tion of the Peoria Ac ademy of Science 


were ar- 


Judges for the student exhibits included 
prominent scientists from Illinois high 
schools and colleges and Pekin-area indus- 
tries. Projects were judged on the basis of 
creative ability, scientific thought, thor- 
oughness, process and principles, clarity 
and dramatic value, and skill. A total of 
187 students received awards in the four 
categories of agriculture, biology, chemis- 
try, and physics—26 first-place awards, 4] 
second, 80 third, and 40 honorable men- 
tion. The judges rated six students as “out- 
standing” in the competition. Students who 
received high ratings were eligible to com- 


SCIENCE PROJECTS, exhibited by both girls 
included this device for 
entered by Shorill 


and boys measuring 


wind velocity Splittgerber 


Academy of Science 


pete in the Junior 
general chairman for the 


Mr. Dollahon 
fair, said the turnout “exceeded all expec 
tations.” Superintendent Peterson, “thrilled” 
with the first fair, is reportedly planning an 
even bigger event for the second fair, per- 
haps inviting other area schools to take 
part. “The fair is a splendid idea to make 
industry more attractive to the student ; 

Sponsors also felt that the fair estab 
lished wholesome relations between school 
and community; provided a splendid op 
portunity for many students to receive rec 
ognition for their skills and talents other 
than in the fields of sports or dramatics 
and gave the public an opportunity to learn 
both what kind of science training youth 
is getting In school, and the extensive rok 
science plays in our everyday lives 
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Teachers Can Use Effective Group Dynamics 
To Help Administrators Make School Decisions 


authority, an atmosphere in which lan- 
gu aage and attitudes can be eye | exam- 


Teachers are helping administrators 
make decisions in many school matters, and 
they must do an effective job of it. Group 
discussion and group decision are both an 
opportunity and a challenge. 

Many unprofitable hours are spent by 
teachers in group discussion situations be- 
cause the persons involved either do not 
know how to participate effectively or, for 
many reasons, will not contribute their 
knowledge and judgment to the group de- 
cision-making. 

Teachers must make group dynamics 
work if they are to use the opportunity 
which is theirs. 

The importance of the leader in a group 
situation is not to be denied, but emphasis 
must also be placed on the importance of 
the individual as an intelligent and worth- 
while contributor to Tdshinanbion, 
There are at least three types of individu- 
als who can snarl the dynamics of group 
process. 

First, there is the anxious person, to 
whom discussion in a learning group is a 
threatening situation. He is uneasy and un- 
sure; he has feelings of inadequacy. It 
will further the aims of the group if mem- 
bers will reduce the tension a establish 
good relationships among themselves. 

Then there is the rigid person, who can- 
not change an —— approach or 
way of looking at things to meet the de- 
mands of a new situation. Rigid persons be- 
come easily irritated or bored with the dis- 
cussion. Patience and permissiveness will 
assist such persons to better and more en- 
lightened participation. 


Others Are Negative Type 


Another type is the negative person. He 
seems to be generally opposed to any ideas 
or suggestions, as well as to people. He has 
an impulse to disagree, to be hypercritical, 
to be uncooperative. The leader and group 
members must recognize this type and 
avoid spending too much time following 
his unprofitable ideas. They need to keep 
his contribution relevant to the subject 
under discussion. 

If the leader and the group members are 
aware of such personality differences, they 
will be able to work out group procedures 
which will resolve them, at te tempo- 
rarily, so that all members will be able to 
think about the problems under considera- 
tion rather than extraneous matters. Then 
group action can take place. 

In order to achieve the maximum bene- 
fits of group dynamics, members of a group 
should remember several points: that the 
most important factor in the group’s effec- 
tiveness is the ability of each member to 
make his best contribution; that goals set 
by the total group will be best for the 
group; that the most effective group is the 
one in which each member feels free to 
lead; and that every member should be 
considered a potential contributor to the 
group discussion. 

To create an atmosphere of discussion 
free from fear and free from arbitrary 
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ined, several demands for those in- 
abel in group process: the absence of a 
narrowly Soudidhe attitude on the part of 

oup members; realization by members 
that all motivation and all significant learn- 
ing are, in the final analysis, personal; ac- 
ceptance as a group of the member's right 
to be different and to disagree; and a 
realization by the group that all genuine 
growth stems from the creative power 
within the individual. 

There are several specific techniques 
which will help the individual make intelli- 
gent contributions to the group discussion: 

1. Preparation is essential. Be prepared 
to discuss the problem thoroughly. 

2. Recognize the issue as a problem to 
be solved. 

3. Make tentative conclusions about the 
problems. 

4. Assume your share of responsibility 
for the success of the discussion. 


5. Don't be afraid of being wrong. Your 
errors may stimulate your saiegen to new 
and better judgments. 

6. Don’t identify yourself with you 
ideas or feel personally injured if they are 
discarded as unsound. 

7. Listen in order to understand and 
evaluate the contributions of others—not 
to attack them. 

8. Phrase your contributions as objec- 
tively and tactfully as possible. 

9. In a face-to-face discussion make your 
contributions in simple, brief statements. 

10. Don’t emphasize rank, position, o1 
levels of social or intellectual attainment. 

11. Think before you speak, but don’t 
think so long that the group forms a 
judgment without the advantage of your 
thoughts. 

12. Keep the discussion going and on 
the subject. 

Certainly teachers appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of helping to arrive at school eci- 
sions in a democratic manner. By im- 
proving the group process, they can help 
make the decisions a true reflection of the 
“group think.” 
—GaLEon M. Jarvis, 
School, Evanston. 
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Administrators List Business, Service 
Functions as Most Important, Survey Shows 


School administrators feel that their most 
important functions are to maintain morale 
and to promote pupil-staff welfare through 
the provision of service, wholesome en- 
vironment, adequate facilities, and funds. 
They tend to think of formulation and ad- 
ministration of policies, organization, and 
management as the least important of their 
functions as superintendents. 

These opinions are based upon the re- 
sults of a study I made while I was an 
educational consultant at the University of 
Illinois. The material was collected in 1954 
from superintendents and other central 
staff members (those with unit-wide re- 
sponsibilities) in 15 representative commu- 
nity unit school districts, including large 
medium-sized, and small districts. 

In general, central staff members and 
superintendents were in agreement as to 
the rank assigned different functions. Both 
groups listed as most important the func- 
tions usually thought of as service and 
business functions, and as least important 
those considered as educational leadership 
functions. This would indicate that super- 
intendents and their central staff seaiies 
visualize the superintendent as a service- 
type individual rather than a controlling 
director. 

Some of the reasons for the generally 
high ranking given to these business-type 
functions may be: 1) financial and school 
plant requirements are of immediate con- 
cern; 2) greater emphasis may be placed 
on these functions by boards of education 
and by the public; and 3) perhaps school 
administrators themselves prefer the more 
concrete elements of public-school admin- 
istration such as buildings, budget, and 
equipment, rather than the more intangible 


areas such as organization, leadership, co- 
operation, and the like. 

The function ranked second by both 
superintendents and central staff members 
was public relations and liaison work. Cen- 
tral staff members ranked coordination 
first, whereas the superintendents them- 
selves had ranked it fourth. Superintend- 
ents had ranked first the maintenance of 
morale and promotion of pupil-staff wel- 
fare; staff members had aia this fourth. 
A possible inference is that the staff mem- 
bers may have felt that through coordina- 
tion, morale would follow. 

An often-mentioned function in educa- 
tional literature—that of administering 
board policy—was ranked near the bottom 
of the list by both superintendents and 
other staff members. 


Business, Supervisory Functions 


Other functions which both groups 
ranked in the top half of the scale in- 
clude: to perform business functions, to 
Serve as a supervisor, to serve as a dis- 
ciplinarian, to serve as an administrator 
and action agent. 

Functions which both groups tended to 
rank at the bottom of the scale of impor- 
tance included: to organize and to manage; 
to formulate and administer policies; to 
develop and maintain a high scholastic 
level of performance; to lead in the devel- 
opment of a progressive school; to select 
the best staff possible; to serve as a co- 
operator, counselor, and helper to the staff; 
and to serve as the chief, trouble shooter, 
leader, analyst, guide, and advisor. 
—Wi.u1aM Bratnix, principal, Red Bank 
High School, Red Bank, N.]. 
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Teaching in a Rural School 


Can Be a Rewarding Experience 


Have you ever had the happy and infor- 
mative experience of spending one day in 
a rural school, as the teacher? If you 
haven't enjoyed such a privilege, I’m sorry 
for you. 

I leave my home at 7 a.m. when the wild 
life are just finishing breakfast, trees nod 
their approval, flowers smile a pleasant 
good morning, and streams chatter over 
the rocks along the roadside in a very 
comforting manner. 


I look for familiar scenes: the school 


buses conveying loads of energetic boys 
and girls to their respective places of learn- 
ing; two more lady teachers driving to 
their schools, only in an opposite direction; 
fields full of sheep with their frisking baby 
lambs, cows with their calves, and occa- 
sionally a mother deer and her family, 
cautiously feeding in a vale. 

After my exhilarating “field trip” of 13 
miles to school, I enter my sanctuary with 
a prayer in my heart: “Lord make me a 
blessing to all 32 of my children today 
Give me the wisdom of Solomon, the 
strength of Samson, the patience of Job, 
the cunning and conniving of Queen 
Esther, and an earthly understanding of 
boys and girls.” 


A Busy Day Begins 

The day of real action begins. I tie 16 
pairs of shoestrings and 10 sashes, button 
several dresses and shirts, sew up some 
rents and sew on some buttons. (Oh, yes, 
I keep a sewing kit and a can of buttons 
in my desk drawer.) I peel several oranges, 
wipe the tears of some tot who has lost a 
prized possession, answer at least 20 
queries about the lessons, settle an argu- 
ment evolving from a spirited ball game, 
retrieve some youngster who is hung the 
wrong way on the trapeze; I hear all about 
the baby, rabbits, calves, pigs, kittens, 
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colts, or puppies that have arrived the 
night before; and I listen to the accounts 
of 4-H club meetings, ball games, or 
parties that the older ones attended. 

At last the five-minute bell rings. Thirty 
two youngsters line up for drinks. Then 
to our Now the “books bell.” Sh! 
Sh! A very brief opening exercise. Excusé 
me! I forgot to mention the little withered 
bunch of black-eyed Susans which Wilma 
The extreme heat and 
14 tots 
wedged in my two-seated car were not 
However, I was as 


seats. 


Faye brought me 
overcrowded condition of having 


conducive to freshness 
happy to receive the flowers as Lady Astor 
would have been to get a 
Work begins—and, brother, if you can give 
any suggestions on conservation of time 
I’m your whole audience. I have six grades 
out of with 36 
classes daily. Of combine, and 
manage, in every conceivable manner that 
I was taught in my four years at colleg 

It is entirely different from my early 
school days. In a seat much too large for 
me, with my legs dangling uncomfortably 
I was taught only the “three R’s,” and 
those very conservatively. My teacher 
(who never saw inside a college) would 
of us in the morning 


green orchid 


the conventional eight 


course I 


hurry up and dispose 


which left us to sit all afiernoon, drows- 
ily, with nothing to do. Oh, no, we did not 
have even a story hour. The board mem- 
bers would have considered that a waste al 
time. My first-graders have the same 
subjects as my eighth-graders. Science and 
geography stories go hand in hand. History 
stories work in nicely in the English story 
hour. 

We accomplish “almost all” I have 
planned for the day. We have two brief 





noon in 


one big 


recess periods and a one hour 
termission. We get the feeling ot 
family.” 

Surely, I'm tired when I mak« 
ward trek, but I expected to be, as I 
never started out on a picnic that morning. 
I have the feeling of a job done as well as 
I could do it. And that is a glorious feeling! 

\irs. ]. P. Wits, Golconda 


my home- 
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NEWS 





Photo by Don Crawford, WISC 


CAMERAS AND LENSES of various types, and 
the merits of each, were discussed by G. Keith 
Butts, assistant director of audio-visual aids at 
Southern Illinois University, during the two-day 
workshop of the Illinois Audio-Visual Association, 


which was held Oct. 20 and 21 at the IEA 


™“ 


Photo by Don Crawford, WISC 


MOVIES of a panel discussion at the audio-visual 
workshop are taken by Wayne Howell, right, of 
Western Illinois State College. Seated from left 
are Blanche Quigley of Quincy, IAVA president; 
Cc. C. Byerly, first assistant superintendent of 
public instruction; and Donald W. Smith of 
the University of Illinois, newly elected president 
of the association. The entire conference was re- 
corded on movie film by Mr. Howell and Dr. 
Murray L. Miller, Illinois State Normal University. 


Photographic Exhibit 
Is on Loan to High Schools 

An exhibit of salon prints made up of a 
selection of 50 prize-winning pictures 
taken by high-school students who have 
paticipated in the National High Schgol 
Photographic Awards, is offered on tem- 
porary annual loan to all high schools in 
the United States. 

Transportation, both ways, is paid by 
the sponsor of the awards, the Eastman 
Kodak Co. There is no mention of the 
company or its products, and the exhibit 
is strictly non-commercial. Bookings can 
be arranged by writing to National High 
School Photographic Awards, 343 State 
Street, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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State Audio - Visual Association Workshop 
Devoted to Educational Photography 


Flash bulbs popped and movie cameras 
whirred as the Illinois Audio-Visual Asso- 
ciation held a two-day workshop on edu- 
cational photography in the IEA head- 
quarters building in Springfield Oct. 20 
and 21. Persons attending the meeting 
were asked to bring their own cameras 
and actually participate in the demonstra- 
tions. 

The entire conference was recorded on 
film by Dr. Murray L. Miller of 
lilinois State Normal University and 
Wayne Howell of Western Illinois State 
College, who will produce a 16mm film 
showing the work of the meeting. Don 
Ingli of Southern Illinois University is 
preparing an illustrated report of the 
workshop which will be distributed at a 
later date. Photographic experts from 
various sections of the state presented 
demonstrations and gave talks on different 
phases of photography as it relates to 
public school work. 

Frederick Sharp of the University of 
Illinois, photographer for the UI division 
of services for crippled children, dis- 
cussed color photography and the elec- 
tronic flash. Other discussions and demon- 
strations included the Polaroid Land Cam- 
era, by Arnold Watland of Watland, Inc.; 
photo-copying and preparation of slides 


movie 


Allen Elected President 
Of Historical Society 


John W. Allen of Carbondale, Southern 
Illinois University authority on area his- 
tory, is the new president of the Illinois 
State Historical Society. He was elected 
Saturday, Oct. 8, at the organization's 
annual fall meeting in Galena 

Recently Mr. Allen was honored by the 
Southern Illinois Historical Society as 
“Historian of the Year.” Currently he is 
compiling a book on area history and his- 
torical sites. He has written a series of 
“county notes” as condensed county his- 
torical material and writes a weekly col- 
umn, “It Happened in Southern Illinois,” 
which appears regularly in more than 100 
Illinois newspapers. 

School teaching and educational work 
has been Mr. Allen’s real profession. After 
finishing the eighth grade and passing an 
examination for a teacher's certificate, he 
started a 27-year span of school teaching 

first in country Ba recy then as principal 
of a two-room school, and finally as prin- 
cipal successively of three different ward 
schools in Harrisburg. In 1920 he became 
superintendent of Eldorado's elementary 
schools, continuing for 13 years before 
going to Fairfield for a similar position 
for two years 

He went into construction work in 1935 
and three years later came to Southern 
Illinois University’s Museum as supervisor 
of a historical project under WPA. In 1942 
he joined the SIU faculty and continued 
his historical work in the museum until 
transferring to the SIU information service 


two years ago 


and filmstrips, by Nelson Smith, assistant 
in publicity and university photographer 
at ISNU; types of cameras and lenses and 
the merits of each, G. Keith Butts, assis- 
tant director of audio-visual aids at SIU; 
and the school photo-lab and production 
center, by S. E. Alkire of the Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction 

William Horreil of the department of 
photography at SIU nenentnel an “Intro- 
duction to School Photography” at the 
opening session of the meeting, and Mr 
Butts presented a critique of topics to be 
considered 

Officers elected for the coming year are 
Donald W. Smith of the University of 
Illinois, president; Horace Wollerman of 
Alton Community Unit schools, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Violet Auwarter, Morgan 
County audio-visual coordinator, treasurer: 
and Mr. Alkire, executive secretary. 


Program Being Planned 


For Eighth IEA-ISNU School PR 
Conference to Be Held Mar. 10 


The eighth annual School Public Re- 
lations Conference sponsored jointly by 
the Illinois Education Association and IIli- 
nois State Normal University will be held 
at Normal Saturday, Mar. 10 

“This conference grows in importance 
each year,” IEA Pres. William Carruthers 
of Murphysboro pointed out. “The 28 
representatives of newspapers, radio sta- 
tions, and TV outlets as well as the 213 
school people who attended last March 
indicate that the project which started back 
in 1949 has proved beneficial.” 

As in other years, the core of the con- 
ference will be discussion periods, follow- 
ing a general opening session for all 
participants The conference will close fol- 
lowing the luncheon meeting 

“Better Interpretation of the School 
Curriculum” proved to be the most pop- 
ular subject chosen for group discussions 
in 1955. Since an overwhelming number 
of the conference participants crowded 
into the sections discussing this topic, it 
undoubtedly will appear on the program 
again this year. Persons interested in at- 
tending the conference are asked to sug- 
gest other subjects they would like re- 
peated as we ll as new ones on which they 
wish help. “Better Handling of Opposition 
to Education” and “Improved Ways of 
Meeting School Costs” also have proved 
popular topics in the past 

Representatives of communication media 
again will be invited to serve as resource 
persons at the section meetings. Irving F. 
Pearson, IEA executive secretary, is ex- 
pected to preside at the opening session, 
with Acting Pres. Arthur H. Larsen of 
ISNU presiding at the luncheon meeting. 
IEA President Carruthers has accepted a 
place on the panel which is being arranged 
for the opening session. 

Suggestions for this year’s program are 
being received by Claude Vick of the IEA 
and Mrs. Gertrude M. Hall of ISNU, who 
serve as conference co-chairmen. 
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Four Divisions, 19 Counties 
Reach Five-Year Quotas 
of NEA Life Memberships 


Four IEA divisions and 19 counties, plus 
Cook County outside of Chicago, had met 
or exceeded their five-year NEA life mem- 
bership goals as of Oct. 15. At that time, 
a total of 1220 Illinois educators had 
signed up as life members since the NEA 
Building Fund drive began in December, 
1952. Illinois’ quota is 1660 
which leaves a total of 440 life member- 
ships to be gained by 1957 

Divisions which have 
ceeded their 
with 162 percent 
cent; Northeastern 
Southern, 102 percent 

Counties which have reached their five- 
year quotas are DuPage, Grundy, Putnam, 
Cook, Hancock, Pike, Kane, Will, Mason, 
Gallatin, Jackson, Johnson, Massac, Pope, 
Jefferson, Madison, and 


five-year 


reached or eX- 
DuPage Valley, 
Shore, 120 per- 
and 


quotas are 


Lake 
149 


percent; 


Union, Williamson 
Monrox 


National Teacher Exams 
Will Be Held Feb. | | 


The National 
prepared and administered annually by 
Educational Testing Service, will be given 
at 200 testing centers throughout the 
United States Saturday, Feb. 11 

At the one-day testing session a candi 
date may take the common examinations, 
which inc lude te sts in professional infor- 
mation, general culture, English expres 
sion, and non-verbal reasoning; and one or 
two of 10 optional examinations designed 
to demonstrate mastery of subject matter 

Application forms and a bulletin of in 
registration proce 


Teacher Examinations 


formation describing 
dure and containing sample test questions 
may be obtained from officials, 
school superintendents, or directly from 
the National Teacher Examinations, Edu- 
cational Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, N. J. Completed applications, 
accompanied by proper examination fees, 
will be accepted by the ETS office during 
December and before Jan. 13 


| ollege 


ISNU Enrollments 
Set 98-Year Record 


Acting Pres. Arthur H. Larsen of Illinois 
State Normal University has reported that 
enrollment expectations for this fall were 
surpassed, and that ISNU has the greatest 
number of students in its 98-year history. 

The 15-percent increase in students on 
campus over last fall, that resulted in an 
all-time record of 3058, is greater than 
expected when the ISNU budget was pre- 
meeey Off-campus extension classes already 
rave enrolled 705 additional students. Lack 
of faculty members curtailed off-campus 
instruction. 

“ISNU enrollments have climbed steadily 
since 1952,” Dr. Larsen pointed out. “This 
year’s total represents a 47-percent in- 
crease over three years ago. If enrollments 
continue to climb at the present rate 
ISNU will have close to 4000 students on 
campus in 1957, its centennial year,” 


1955 


December, 


‘Mike’ Rates Excellent 
On ISNU Opinion Meter 


A composite evaluation of the IEA-NEA 
film, “Mike Makes His Mark,” made by 
teachers using the new ISNU electric opin- 
ion meter, places this film in the “excellent 
category with a rating of 93. A group ol 
11 teachers and graduate students watched 
the film and registered their reactions to 
opinion meter Readings were 
two minutes throughout the 
ratings 
A re ad 

SO) to 


it on the 
taken every 
film. All 
computed electrically by the meter 
ing of 70 to 80 is considered fais 
90 good, and 90 to 100 excellent 
The weakest part of the film, according 
to the was the opening, with a 


reading of 


re adings are composite 


ratings 
75. The highest reading was 
given to the closing of the film—96. Other 
scenes which received the highest ratings 
were those where the teacher looks it 
pupil data, 94; Mike goes into the electric 
shop 93; Eddie Frank is digging 94; and 
Mike’s parents come to school, 92 
Taking part in the evaluation 
Hester Korty, formerly Scott County supe! 
Lillian Goll, Streator Township 
Helen Carter, Lincoln School 
June Dickson, Moore Hig! 
Farmer City; Ralph Thompson 
Washington Junior High 
Eileane Hibbens, Stan 
School; Velma Nor 


we're 


intendent 
High School 
in Decatur 
School in 

and John Battiste 
School in Clinton 
ford Community Hig! 
dine, LeRoy High School; Eathel Wilson 
East Peoria elementary Delbert 
Wilson, Washington Junior High School in 
Pekin; and Walden Zimmerman, State 
Farm Mutual Insurance Co., Bloomington 


M he ls 


Science, Math Students 
Eligible for Regional Awards 


Boys and girls in science and mathe- 
matics classes in grades seven through 12 


in public, parochial schools 


private 
are eligible to enter the 
Science Achievement Awards for students 
for awards totaling $10,000. The program 
is conducted by the National Scientists of 
America Foundation of the National Sci- 
ence Teachers Association, a de partment of 
the National Education Association. It is 
American Society for 


1956 program of 


sponsored by the 
Metals 
Student 
chemistry, physics, earth science, general 
ilgebra, geometry, or 


projects may involve biology 


science, arithmeti: 
any other field of science or mathematics 
Separate sets of awar ls will be given for 


and eight 
In each of 


div mio seven 
nine and 10, and 11 and 12) 
eight geographi Projects which 
deal with metals and metallurgy will be 
considered for 20 special national awards 

Personal data cards and entry forms may 
from The Future Scientists 
of America Foundation, National Science 
Teachers Association, 1201 16th Street 
NW. Washington 6, D.C. Entries must he 
mailed to regional chairmen (Names and 
will be with entry 
rials requested and postmarked not later 
than Mar. 15, 1956 

In general, projects are judged on the 
much the student learned 

us revealed by his report 


each grade 


regions 


be obtained 


addresses sent mate 


basis of how 


about his topic 
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Ja 
Christmas 

Movie Programs 


Designed for your school 
in 16mm sound 


30 min. to 45 min. each 


45 programs—all different 
SEND FOR LIST! 


SWANK MOTION PICTURES, 
INC. 


Attn: Ray Swank 
614 N. Skinker Blvd. 
St. Louis 5, Mo. 
PArkview 7-3630 











This New Free 
Booklet presents facts 


you should know 


about posture and 


school seating! 
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869 Hersey St., St. Paul 14, Minn 


Please send me your new free b klet 
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TEACHER TRAINING 


authority, Dr. 
Stratemeyer of Columbia 


Florence 
University, left, inter- 
views Corinne 
mann, Greenville College 
graduate who teaches at 
Highland; Mary Arnold, 
teacher 


Zimmer- 


supervisor of 
training at Illinois State 
Normal University and 
outgoing president of 
1AST; and Pat Hicks of 
Opdyke, student teacher 
ot SIU, during IAST meet 
ing at Southern Oct. 29 


Student Teachers Evaluate Practice Teaching 


During Annual Meeting of IAST at Southern 


Student teachers were given an oppor- 
tunity to “sound off” during an annual 
meeting of the Illinois Association for 
Student Teaching Oct. 29 at Southern 
Illinois University 

During two discussion sessions, the 24 
students present freely evaluated their 
practice-teaching experiences provided by 
the three institutions they represented: 
SIU, Greenville College, Wheaton 
College. 

A few opinions expressed by the student 


and 


teachers were: 

The student teacher should be allowed 
to take on responsibility from the start 
instead of spending weeks merely ob- 
serving 

The supervisor should not criticize the 
student teacher in front of the class 

The terms “cadet teacher” and “student 
teacher” are better than “practice teacher.” 

The supervising teacher should make 
clear to the student teacher the extent of 
the student teacher’s classroom authority 

Cooperative planning is essential for a 
proper student teacher-supervisor relation- 
ship. 

The student teacher should be briefed 
in advance on school policy, especially on 
such matters as discipline and absentees 


Students "Sound Off' 


Individual comments included 

“The way you're introduced to the 
pupils pretty well determines how they'll 
treat you.” 

“My supervisor told me to take the 
class and use my own initiative and ex- 
ercise my authority. I'd rather be told 
exactly what is expected of me.” 

“I believe it would be more profitable 
to spend half my practice-teaching time 
in a laboratory school and half in a public 
school.” 

Other enlightening observations were 
made by former student teachers with a 
few months’ experience in full-time teach- 
ing situations. 

Benefits gained from practice teaching, 
they declared, include opportunities to 
observe and account for individual differ- 


16? 


ences, to participate in open houses, to 
meet parents, and to carry out unit plans 

Some of the they 
had not received enough training in record- 
keeping, teaching with limited equipment 
and and dealing with difficult 
discipline problems 

Dr. Harold Anderson, director of student 
teaching at the Chicago, 
was elected president of the association. 
president Mary Arnold, 
supervisor of the teacher-training school 
at Illinois State Normal if niversity. 

Other new officers elected were Gilbert 
Kettlekamp, director of student teaching 
at the University of Ilinois, vice-president, 
and Carl W. Proehl, assistant director of 
student Northern Illinois State 
College, secretary-treasuret 


new teachers said 


materials 


University of 


Out-goimng was 


teaching, 


Four Essentials Listed 


The main speaker was Dr. Florence B 
Stratemeyer, professor of education at 
Columbia University and national authority 
in teacher training. In her address she 
listed four essentials of a high-level learn- 
ing experience for students planning to be 
teachers: 1) to provide meaning for the 
student and relate to his purposes; 2) to 
involve the student, since he learns to the 
degree that he becomes active; 3) to pro- 
vide the student with opportunities to 
reflect and generalize on experiences under 
guidance; and 4) to increase the student’s 
ability to direct his course of subsequent 
activity 

Dr. Stratemeyer that par- 
ticipation must be an integral part of ob- 
servation, terming observation alone “one 
of the greatest wastes in student teaching 
today.” 

She also called for longer periods of 
laboratory training instead of offering 
student teachers a wide variety of class- 
room experiences for short periods. 

The luncheon speaker was Dr. J. E. 
Grinnell, dean of Southern’s College of 
Education. Dr. Charles D. Neal, director 
of teacher training at STU, was program 
chairman. The total attendance neared 
150 


maintained 


Four-State Area Invited 
To Cooperate in SIU 
Outdoor Education Program 


Southern Illinois University has invited 


417 colleges and universities in Illinois, 


Indiana, Missouri, and Kentucky to share 
in development of an over-all outdoor edu- 
cation program on federal lands near the 


SIU campus 

SIU Pres. D. W. Morris pointed out that 
Southern is located three miles from a 
US Fish and Wildlife Service refuge on 
which the university owns or leases 700 
acres of land. The SIU campus almost ad 
joins the Shawnee National Forest, a 3000- 
acre tract supervised by the US Forest 
Service. 

“We are in the process of developing a 
program in outdoor education with em- 
phasis on teacher training in conserva- 
tion education, research projects in biolog- 
ical and physical science fields, and pro- 
grams in recreational and camping skills,” 
Dr. Morris stated in a letter to presidents 
of colleges in the four-state area 

He said that Southern would be pleased 
to work cooperatively with state, parochial, 
or private universities or colleges in the 
outdoor education project. 


Charleston Daily Courier Photo by Richey 


DEDICATION of Charleston’s new high school 
Oct. 17 featured an address by Dr. Herold C. 
Hunt, center, under-secretary of the US Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Dr. Hunt 
told the audience that “education 
doesn’t cost the community a cent, because ig- 
norance is so expensive.” He pointed out that the 
quality of education will determine the outcome 
of the world’s most crucial problem—maintaining 
peace. At left is Prin. Marvin Smith; at right is 
Supt. C. J. Dintelman. 


actually 


Heads Home Ec Group 

Nancy Neeley of the home economics 
department of Western Illinois State Col- 
lege has been elected president of the 
state organizations of homemaking teach- 
ers. Miss Neeley continued as vice-presi- 
dent of the Illinois Vocational Homemaking 
Teachers Association until the conclusion 
of the 1955 state meeting, held Nov. 3 
and 4 at the Hotel Sherman in Chicago. 


Gets Rural Education Post 


John A. Torrens, Lee County superin- 
tendent of schools, has been named to the 
executive committee of the Division of 
County and Rural Area Superintendents of 
the NEA Department of Rural Education. 
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Shell Offers Summer Fellowships 
To High-School Science, Math Teachers 


To help offset the dangerous cutback in 
science teaching at the secondary level— 
a basic cause for our critical shortage of 
graduate scientists—Shell Companies Foun 
dations, Inc., has announced a broad pro 
gram of recognition fellowships for high- 
school teachers of science and mathe 
matics. 

Through the program, worked out with 
the cooperation of leading educational as 
sociations, Shell will underwrite summer 
seminars at Stanford and Cornell univer- 
sities for 60 teachers yearly. The fellow- 
ship recipients, basis of 
merit — demonstrated leadership quali- 
ties, will receive travel allowances, all tui- 
tion and fees, living expenses on the uni- 
versity campus, and $500 in cash to make 
up for the loss of pote ntial summer earn 


chosen on the 


ings. 

Basically, according to M. E. Spaght, 
foundation president and executive vice- 
president of Shell Oil Co., the program 
seeks to inspire those 
who, in turn, can best inspire the scientists 
and science teachers of tomorrow 

Mr. Spaght explained that the program 
to be known as the Shell Merit Fellow- 
ships for High-School Science and Mathe- 
matics Teachers, was developed following 
studies that showed a rapid decline in the 
number of college graduates entering the 
field of science teaching. Last year, ac- 
cording to surveys, American 
turned out 57 percent fewer high-school 
teachers and 51 percent fewer 
teachers than in 1950. Be- 
cause of this acute science teacher short- 
age, Mr. Spaght added, than half 
the high schools in the country now have 
no classes in physics or chemistry 

Since 1900, the 
studying algebra in the high schools has 
fallen from 56 percent to 24 percent; 
geometry students have dropped from 27 
percent to 11- percent. Today, only 3 
percent study physics—as against 19 per 
53 years ago. 


science teachers 


colleges 


science 
mathematics 


more 


percentage of students 


cent some 
Shell hopes to stimulate greater interest 
in these neglected fields, to focus public 
attention on this critical shortage of sci- 
ence teachers, and to induce others to do 
something similar. 
seminar programs will 
include graduate-level classes, lectures by 
outstanding scientists, and visits to modern 
industrial installations and research labora- 
tories. Mathematics, physics, or chem- 
istry teachers with five years of experience 
and known leadership ability will - eligi- 
ble for the fellowships. Thirty teachers 
from west of the Mississippi River will 
attend the eight-weeks Stanford program; 


The intensive 


Joins Staff of AACTE 


Richard E. Lawrence, former assistant 
professor at Northern Illinois State College, 
has been named associate secretary of the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, a department of the 
National Education Association. He 
assumed his new position Sept. 15. 
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30 from east of the Mississippi will attend 
a similar six-weeks program at Cornell 
Final selection of the teachers will be 
made by the universities. 
fellowship 
to Cornell and 
The completed forms must be 


applications 
Stanford 


accom 


Requests for 
should be sent 
panied by personal recommendations from 
the instructor's high-school principal, a 
faculty member from his most recent col 
attest to his 
leadership ability with young people or his 


le ge, and someon who can 


associates 


It can be 


insurance and financing. 





—and frequently is. 
before you buy that new car might save you even more on 
It pays 


SIU Offers Graduate 
Work in Psychology 


Southern Illinois University’s psychology 
department, youngest offspring of the Col 
lege of Arts and Sciences, has ac tivated a 
two-year graduate program 

Dr. Noble Kelly, chairman of the psy 
chology department, said the program will 
enable graduate students to transfer to a 
doctoral training program at a larger uni 
at the end of a year or to perfo.m 
professionally at the sub-doctoral level 
The master of arts degree will be awarded 
two-year program. The 


versity 


graduates of the 
addition of psychology brings to 26 the 
study fields at SIU 


number of graduate 


Is 5 minutes worth $100? 


A collect telephone call to us 


to find out. 


STATEWIDE TEACHERS FINANCE CO. 
410% SOUTH FIFTH, 
PHONE 8-7579 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 





Would You Like to Teach 


In California? 


Salary schedules may range from $3900 up to as much as $7000. Living 


expenses are quite reasonable. Several schools have already reported 


that their personnel men will be in our offices in early 1956 for inter- 
views. For further information write ILLIANA TEACHERS SERVICE, 


Champaign, illinois. 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Would You Like to Teach 
In Puerto Rico? 


Vacation while teaching in colorful Puerto Rico. Salary $4000 up, 


depending upon qualifications. 


MAN AND WIFE COMBINATIONS WELCOMED 


The superintendent of the American Antilles Consolidated Schools in 
Puerto Rico plans to be in our offices early in 1956 for interviews. For 


further information write ILLIANA TEACHERS SERVICE, 


paign, Illinois. 


Cham- 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 











Science Talent Search 
Open Now for HS Seniors 

The 15th annual Science Talent Search, 
open to high-school seniors, is now under 
way. Forty boys and girls will win all- 
expense trips to the Science Talent In- 
stitute in Washington, D.C., and will have 
an opportunity to share in the $11,000 
worth of scholarships awarded by Westing- 
house. 

Seniors should start now on their science 
projects. The competition is conducted by 
Science Clubs of America, sponsored by 
the Westinghouse Educational F er wi 
an organization endowed by Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation. 

The winner will receive a $2800 scholar- 
ship for further education; another will 
win a $2000 scholarship; eight will receive 
awards of $400 each; and $3000 more in 
scholarships will be awarded at the dis- 
cretion of the judges. 

Entrants in the search must report on 
an original science project and take a stiff 
aptitude examination. Their schools then 
submit scholastic records and teachers’ es- 
timates of their students’ ability. Entries 
must be received in Washington by mid- 
night, Tuesday, Dec. 27. 

For further information, write Science 
Clubs of America, 1719 N Street NW, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Named to NSGWS Committee 


Dr. Kathleen J. Brophy, professor and 
head of the department of physical edu- 
cation for women at Western Illinois State 
College, has been appointed to the advisory 
committee for the Illinois division of 
NSGWS. The National Section for Girls 
and Womens Sports is an educational or- 
ganization designed to serve the needs and 
interests of administrators, teachers, lead- 
ers, and participants in sports programs for 
girls and women. 

Dr. Brophy has also been appointed 
state coordinator for Illinois pace by the 
Women’s National Officials rating com- 
mittee. The boards provide approved 
officials and conduct officiating clinics 
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== NEWS = 


UI Placement Office Shows 
40 Percent More Demand 


For College Teachers 

A striking change in the demand for 
teachers during the past year has been 
recorded at the University of Illinois Office 
of Teacher Placement where openings for 
college teachers increased by more than 40 
percent over 1953-54. 

The increased call for college teachers 
from 1510 in 1953-54 to 2164 in 1954-55 
— ests to Prof. J. Lloyd Trump, he - 

cement at Illinois, that the bulge in 
pa men first felt in the elementary 
schools, then the high schools, has now 
reached the colleges. Most of the approxi- 
mately 19,000 teaching job openings in 
1954-55 were in the high schools, but the 
increase over the previous year was com- 
paratively slight. During the same period, 
calls for elementary teachers declined from 
2558 to 2202, the Illinois placement figures 
show. Scarcity of teachers in this area 
remains critical, however, says Professor 
Trump, pointing to the fact that there were 
only 80 candidates for these openings. 

Average salaries for both beginning and 
experienced teachers rose during the year. 
Highest increases were reported for admin- 
istrative positions. For x wonarhard school 
principals, the average salary boost was 
$998, for college administrators $932, 
school superintendents $875, and _high- 
school principals $617 

Approximately half of the June, 1955, 
secondary-school teacher graduates are in 
teaching jobs, 47 percent of them within 
the state. An additional 15 percent are con- 
tinuing formal study. 


NYU Workshop in Israel 
Open to College Teachers 

New York University’s School of Educa- 
tion will open its 1956 “Graduate Work- 
shop in the Land of the Bible,” an on-the- 
spot professional study of the language 
and culture of Israel, to 20 teachers in all 
American colleges, universities, and semin- 
aries. 

Initiated in the summer of 1954, the pro- 
gram is sponsored by the NYU School of 
Education in cooperation with the National 
Association of Professors of Hebrew in 
American Institutions of Higher Learning. 
Dr. Abraham I. Katsh, chairman of the 
NYU department of Hebrew culture, is 
director of the workshop. 

The curriculum includes ecialized 
studies of the language, caste, and 
historical sites of Israel and extensive scien- 
tific tours of the Holy Land. 

The 1956 session begins on July 2 and 
Aug. 10. The entire cost for each 
participant is not expected to exceed $857. 
This includes round-trip transportation 
from New York to toe and tuition for 
six points of university credit, transferable 
to other universities. Full maintenance 
in Israel will be met through scholarships 

Applications and additional information 
can be obtained from Prof. Abraham I 
Katsh, Director, Graduate Workshop in the 
Land of the Bible, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York 3 


ends 


Heads Business Officials 

Dr. Charles W. 
business 
manager and secre- 
tary for the Thorn- 
ton Township High 
School and Junior 
College in Harvey, 
has just been named 
executive secretary 
of the Association of 
School Business Offi- 
cials of the United 
States and Canada. 
The appointment of 
Dr. Foster coincided 
with the transfer of ASBO headquarters 
from Kalamazoo, Mich., to Chicago earlier 


this fall. 


loster, 


Dr. Foster 


SIU Fine Arts Festival 
To Be Held Feb. 26-Mar. || 

A two-weeks Fine Arts Festival, key- 
noted by the theme, “Form in Creative 
Expression,” has been scheduled at South- 
ern Illinois University for next year. To 
be held from Feb. 26 through Mar. 11, the 
festival will bring to the SIU campus ar- 
tists and their works from all over the 
country. Special lectures, performances, 
and exhibitions, open to everyone, will be 
featured throughout the two-weeks period 

Burnett Shryock, dean of the School 
of Fine Arts, has invited all residents of 
southern Illinois to “attend as many fes- 
tival highlights as possible, in order to 
understand the kinship of all the arts.” 

Some of the artists already booked, ac 
cording to Miss Lula Roach, chairman of 
the fine arts department festival commit- 
tee, include the Canadian Players, who 
will perform George Bernard Shaw’s “St. 
Joan”; Valenti, famous harpsichordist; 
and Mr. and Mrs Roy Harris, outstanding 
American composer-pianist team. Exhibi 
tions will include works by the French 
romanticist Delacroix as well as paintings 
representative of modern French schools 

“Art in the cinema,” modern dance, and 
architecture will also be covered in morn 
ing, afternoon, and evening lecture and 
concert sessions. 

Students in music and art appreciation 
courses will hold combined class meetings 
during the festival, sharing the experience 
of lectures from the visiting artists. 

The university choirs, concert band, 
and opera workshop will also participate 


WISC to Build New Dorm 


Western Illinois State College will begin 


the construction of a new combination 
dormitory and student center about the 
first of the year. It will be located near 
the present Caroline Grote Hall, dormitory 
and will be built in two units 
in order to accommodate both men and 
women students. The student center will 
separate the two wings. 

All but $350,000 of the cost will be 
raised through a bond issue and will be 
self-liquidating with funds from a student 
assessment and room rentals. This will be 
the third self-liquidating project at WISC 


for women, 
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Ford Foundation Announces Fellowship Program 
In International and Foreign Affairs 


A fellowship program for special ad- 
vanced training related to international and 
foreign affairs , be been announced by The 
Ford Foundation. 

The program has two major purposes. 
One is to cae persons who are teaching 
or doing research in international relations 
to broaden their competence in related 
fields; the other is to encourage a larger 
and needed contribution from the social 
sciences and related fields to the under- 
standing of international and foreign 
affairs. 

Persons now studying or teaching inter- 
national relations will be assisted to under- 
take graduate training in another social 
science or in the history, culture, and cur- 
rent problems of one or more nations of 
Asia, the Near East, Africa, or the Soviet 
and East European area. Persons already 
trained in one of the other social sciences 
or related humanities, or who have spe- 
cialized foreign area training, will be 
assisted to undertake graduate work in 
international relations. 

The program will provide fellowships 


IEA TEPS Commission 
Names Committee Members 

Committees named by the newly reor- 
ganized Illinois Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards are: 

Teacher education—Jack Carrington, 
chairman; Audra May Pence; Mary LeMay; 
Eunice Hohner; Marjorie Mills; and Roy 
M. Luthe. 

Professional teacher working conditions 

Cleora Brown, chairman; Alice Grant; 
H. W. Hightower; Louise Sullivan; Roye 
Bryant; and Jennette N. Terrill. 

Teacher ethics, in-service growth, and 
professional recognition—Ruth Ann White, 
chairman; V. C. Dollahon; Josephine Wieg- 
man; K. Richard Johnson; Clarence Blair; 
and Mary Maberry. 

Coordination—Florence Cook, chairman; 
Katherine Stapp; Max Huebner; Lee 
Pigott; E. W. Rowley; and D. M. Hanson. 


Special Kit Available 
For HS Income Tax Course 

The Internal Revenue Service is making 
available to each school, upon request, sets 
of tax instruction materials designed for 
use in the classroom. Included in the set 
are teachers’ discussion guides and student 
handbooks showing several typical tax 
situations found at different income levels; 
— tax forms which may be used for 
working out tax problems; and enlarged 
copies of forms for bulletin and blackboard 
use. In addition, there is a special section 
devoted to the special tax problems of farm 
income. 

The kits may be ordered from the Public 
Information Division, Internal Revenue 
Service, Washington 25, D.C. Order Blanks 
are available from the district director of 
internal revenue. 


December, 1955 


for a few American men and women of 
unusual promise to take up to two years of 
training, beginning no later than Jan. 1, 
1957. Application is open to persons who 
hold the Ph. D. degree or who expect at 
least to have completed all requirements 
for the degree, except the dissertation, by 
February, 1956. : 

The final date for filing applications is 
Dec. 15. Application forms and further 
information may be obtained from: The 
Secretary, The Ford Foundation, Att: In- 
ternational Relations Training Fellowships, 
477 Madison Avenue, New York 22. 


Educational Secretaries 
Hold Fall Conference 


Educational secretaries from all parts of 
the state met Oct. 2] and 22 at the Faust 
Hotel in Rockford for the fall conference 
of the Illinois Association of Educational 
Secretaries. 

The meeting began Friday afternoon 
Oct. 21, with a 
machines by local exhibitors, and a dis- 
play of forms used in various types of 
office work. Lectures were given on “Han- 
dling of Paper and Office Work.” 

Mrs. Marie Beatty, past-president of 
IAES and editor of The National Secre- 
tary, presented the publications File It 
Right and Blueprint for Action. Mrs 
Catherine Couturier, a member of the 
board of trustees of the Illinois Municipal 
Retirement Fund, spoke on “Your Pension 
and Retirement Fund.” 

At the banquet on Friday evening Mrs 
Gladys Robinson, an elementary teacher 
from the Rockford public schools, gave 
a talk on her trip through Europe with 
an NEA summer tour, and illustrated the 
talk with colored slides. Dr. Leland H 
Carlson, president of Rockford College, 
was the luncheon speaker on Saturday 
Discussing “Take Time — for Ideals,” Dr 
Carlson said that some of the ideals for 
which people should take time are beauty, 
truth, enlightenment, imagination, and 
serenity. 

The spring conference of the Illinois 
Association of Educational Secretaries will 
be held April 20 and 21 at the University 
of Illinois. Mrs. June Quint of Rantoul 
is chairman of the conference. All educa- 
tional secretaries and school administrators 


showing of business 


are encouraged to attend. 


Progressive Education 
Association Dissolves 

The 36-year-old Progressive Education 
Association formally dissolved July 23 
The PEA was organized in 1919 to put 
into practice new understandings of the 
learning process. 

Since World War 2, many PEA goals 
have been adopted by other much larger 
educational groups. PEA leaders feel 
the association has served its purpose. 

Its magazine, Progressive Education, 
will continue under the John Dewey So- 
cietv 
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Olson's Campus Tours present 
the most complete program of per- 
sonally escorted ALL-EXPENSE Tours, 
offering YOU the greatest vaiues in 
European travel. Frequent sailings 
Mar. thru Sept. in QUEEN ELIZABETH 
or MARY. 45 days. Tourist Class, 
only $1395 up. DELUXE Cabin Class, 
only $1595 up. Don't delay. Write 
today for folders CS-56 


1 N. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL 
‘ or your local 
LSON Ss travel agent. 
AMPUS 
ours 
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SUMMER STUDY in 


Earn professional advancement 

= through participation in one of 

ovr summer travel projects in 

the fields of Education, History, Art, Music, 
Sociology, Languveges, Journalism, etc. 

Offered by colleges and wniversities, these 

travel courses ore planned to satisfy “‘in 

service’ credit requirements. Total cost, $495 

up, includes everything from New York back 

to New York. 


STUDY ABROAD 


"coer eoeeree 


250 WEST 57th ST.. NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 








EARN YOUR 
MASTER’S DEGREE 


Modern education for 
teachers. M.Ed. degree—one year 
salized program. Laboratory school 
and Summer classes available. B.Ed 
Fully accredited Coeducational Campus on 
beautiful North Shore. Cata 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


K. Richard Johnson, Pres. 2824 Sheridan, Evanston, iL 


SAVES HOURS 


A useful gift for your teacher friends 


Henderson's AVERAGING TABLE 
Only $1.00 postpaid 
RONALD HENDERSON 

Dept. F Farmington, Iilinois 


nursery and elementary 
Small classes 
Part-time 

course four 
Chicauc 











TEACH ABROAD 


De you want to teach abroad? Our Directory of busi 
ness firms, government agencies, churches and private 
individuals who employ teachers overseas will aid 
you in getting the position you want. Directory in 
cludes addresses and special requirements if any 
$1.00 postpaid 
JOBS, UNLIMITED 

HANFORD, CALIFORNIA 





P. 0. Box 271 


BUSINESS COLLEGE FOR SALE 


Outstanding reputation, no 
Approved with Speedwriting Franchise. Also 
State Approved. Capacity 125 Four 
teachers employed, Wonderful opportunity for 
husband and wife teaching combination. Mod 
Priced to sell. Address: R. J 
Rapasky, Room 407, 175 W. Jackson Blvd 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


FOR THE BETTER POSITIONS 
IN ILLINOIS 
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competition, G.I 
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ern equipment. 





Iliana Teachers Service 
Champaign, Illinois 

















By DONALD A. INGLI 


Director, Audio-Visual Aids, Southern Illinois University 


Films 

For more than two decades, newsreels 
have been popular additions to our theater 
programs. Comparable to them and issued 
monthly during the school year are re- 
leases of Warner Pathe News intended for 
educational consumption. For such news 
coverage, consistently well-photographed 
and intelligently presented, may we sug- 
gest: 

The News Magazine of the Screen (Two 
reels, sound, black and white, securable 
for service charge, intermediate through 
high school and possibly adult. Presented 
as a public service by Standard Oil Co.)— 
These films, 10 issues a year, are dis- 
tributed by the Chicago schools in the 
metropolitan area and on circuits in down- 
state Illinois by Southern Illinois University 
and the University of Illinois. Well pro- 
duced, these newsreels are usable at sev- 
eral grade levels and over a wide range of 
subject fields. For example, the October 
release contained sequences on such sub- 
jects as The Nation Prays for the Presi- 
dent's Recovery, Adenauer Confers in Mos- 
cow, The UN Begins Its 10th Year, Peron 
Ousted in Argentina, Biggest Warship 
Puts to Sea, The Earth Filmed from 100 
Miles Up, and other sections on Religion, 
Natural Resources, and Aviation. Each re- 
lease also includes a feature section, 
America’s Heritage. This month’s feature 
has a very interesting description of our 
national Capitol at Washington. 

Teachers will find these films cover such 
a variety of news that the average child 
cannot absorb them all at one viewing. A 
helpful solution might be to let students 
work on committees of their own choosing 
in concentrating on particular phases of 
the film content. In this way, not only will 
every phase of the film be covered, but 
individual committee reports will enrich 
and enliven the class discussions. 


A Boy of Mexico: Juan and His Donkey 
(11 minutes, black and white or color, 
rent or purchase, primary and intermediate. 
Produced and released by Coronet Films in 
1954.)—This is a story of Juan and his 
donkey, Pepito, who with the boy’s father 
travel to the hills to secure firewood which 
can be sold to the villagers. After coming 
upon a man whose car has run out of 
gas, Juan and Pepito return to the village 
to buy the needed gasoline. Juan receives 
some money for helping the stranger; he 
can now buy a new serape to replace the 
old one he has been wearing. Suitable for 
language arts and social studies at the 
primary and intermediate levels, this film 
will provide children with an insight into 
the life of a Mexican boy of their own age. 
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A Tale of the Fiords (12 minutes, sound, 
black and white, rent or purchase, inter- 
mediate through high school. Released in 
1955 and distributed by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films.)—Photographed in the 
Vestland region of Norway, this unusual, 
sensitive film describes the everyday activi- 
ties of a young girl, Ragnhild, and her 
family. Of particular interest is the girl’s 
sudden decision to investigate a legendary 
valley of dreams about which her grand- 
father has told her. Not only useful in the 
social studies area, this film would also be 
extremely helpful in creative writing and 
in the language arts. 

The Gossip (14 minutes, black and white, 
rent or purchase, junior and senior high 
Released by Young America Films in 1955 
—One of a series on “discussion problems,” 
this film concerns itself with two girl 
friends, Laura and Jean, and the trouble 
brought to them because of unfair gossip 
regarding Jean’s nomination for the presi- 
dency of the Pep Club. Frieda Thompson, 
a classmate, has started talk about Jean, 
implying that she has cheated in a test 
and that she has been going out with 
Laura’s boy friend. The film serves well 
in getting across to teen-agers the dangers 
of malicious gossip and how it can be dis- 
torted all out of proportion 


Filmstrips 


An earlier column of “Audio and Visual” 


refers to the future release of United 
World's filmstrips on The Earth and Its 
Peoples. These filmstrips are now avail- 
able from United World Films, Inc., 1445 
Park Avenue, New York 20, N.Y., at $4 
each or $125 for the series of 36. Group 1 
of these filmstrips includes seven titles on 
home and family life in various regions of 
the world, Group 2 has 14 titles on various 
regions of the Americas, and Group 3 has 
15 strips on life in the eastern hemisphere 
Just as the film series is well produced, 
so will these filmstrips provide excellent 
source materials for the social studies at 
the intermediate through college levels, 
depending on the subject material of each 


strip. 


Recordings 

For additional disc recordings on Ameri- 
can history, we suggest the series of En- 
richment Records, 246 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. Usable at several levels, the 
recordings include such titles as Voyages 
of Christopher Columbus, Landing of the 
Pilgrims, Riding the Pony Express, Paul 
Revere and the Minute Men, Our Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution, Lewis and 
Clark Expedition, Wright Brothers: Pio- 
neers of American Aviation, and Lee and 
Grant at Appomattox. 


LEy:.:23 90 8s 


These are announcements by the manufac- 
turers of new products which we believe will 
be of professional interest to educators. This 
listing should not be construed as a recommenda- 
tion by the editor. You will want to check and 
compare these items with othera to be found in 
your school supply store. If unable to find the 
products desired, write to ILtino1s EpucaTion 
and your request for information will be for- 
warded to the producer. 





Permapex Crayon is a new permanent 
type crayon, useful in putting and keeping 
charts and graphs on the blackboard until 
you wish them removed. Available in red, 
white, yellow, and blue. Washing the 
blackboards will not remove the design. 
A special compound, Removo, is used for 
removing the design. It leaves the black- 
board dry and greaseless. Set of four colors 
plus a five-ounce tube of Removo, $3.25 

Just for Fun is a party-giver’s handbook 
that provides ideas you need to enliven 
any social event or informal gathering 
Contains easy-to-follow instructions for 
more than 70 games and contests for groups 
of all and sizes. It also features 
informative sections on invitations and 
table setting, plus a handy holiday calen- 
dar. Cost, 25 cents in coin. 


ges 
ages 


Enrichment Records are based on the 
Landmark Books, published by Random 
House. Produced in Columbia Studios 
they are complete dramatizations with full 
casts of professional actors, authentic 
music, and sound effects of the historical 
periods portrayed. The four new records 
this fall are: “The Louisiana Purchase,” 
“Pirate Lafitte and Battle of New Orleans,” 
“Mr. Bell Invents the Telephone,” 
“George Washington Carver.” Price, $2.95 
per 78 rpm album (two 10-inch records— 
$3.95 per 33% rpm—long play- 


and 


one story); 
ing record (two stories on each) 

Jari Champion Snow Thrower will clear 
a path 20 inches wide through any depth 
of snow at the rate of 520 shovelfuls per 
minute, Cuts up heavily packed snow. Has 


wheels, adjustable handlebar, 2% 


rubber 
hp gas engine, and two forward speeds 
Other attachments available for all-year 
maintenance work 

Plastic Relief Map of the United States 
for elementary and secondary classrooms. 
Size, 48 in. x 34 in. Scale, 65 miles to the 
inch. Molded of heavy vinyl plastic and 
attractively displayed in a rigid wood 
frame. The actual raised relief and the 
contour layer colors combine to make a 
new classroom instructional tool of unique 
value. Mountains, valleys, and other relief 
features are accurately shown in molded 
plastic. Price, $35, FOB Chicago. 
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For Teachers 


Reading for Today’s Children. Department of 
Elementary School Principals, NEA ; September, 
1955. Illustrated. 278 pages Price, 
$3.50. 

The 34th yearbook of the department, contain- 
ing 54 articles on all aspects of the elementary 
school reading program. The articles present a 
sampling of current and worthwhile practices in 
teaching reading. Principals, teachers, super- 
visors, and reading specialists have made this 
book rich in practical ideas. Included are ar- 
ticles on developing readiness for reading, in- 
dividualizing group instruction, getting meaning 
from the printed page, reading in other cur- 
riculum areas, role of the library in encouraging 
good reading habits, selecting and making avail- 
able textbooks, supervision of reading instruc- 
tion, in-service education of the staff, and inter- 
preting the reading program to the parents. 
The book should be of great help and interest 
to all elementary teachers, supervisors, reading 
specialists, and principals. 

The Improvement of Teaching: 
Approach, Noble Lee Garrison. The Dryden 
Press, 31 West 54th Street, New York 19; 1955 
Cloth. Illustrated. 461 pages. Price, $4.50. 

Designed to help teachers guide pupils in the 
self-realization of their own unique personalities 
and at the same time prepare them to live and 
work together democratically and effectively, as 
members of the school and later as citizens of 
the community, state, and nation. The book 
presents a comprehensive, two-fold methodology 

that of achievement and of group functioning 

Exchange Teaching Opportunities, 1956-57. US 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare.* 
Paper. 25 pages. 

Exchange opportunities and summer seminars 
for American elementary, secondary, and junior 
college teachers under the international educa- 
tional exchange program. 

Educational Psychology: A Book of Readings, 
edited by Arthur P. Coladarci. The Dryden 
Press, 31 West 54th Street, New York 19; 1955. 
Cloth. 656 pages. Price, $3.90. 

A collection of 46 articles on educational psy- 
chology, reprinted with minor exceptions in their 
entirety, taken from a wide range of professional 
periodical literature. 

A 1954-55 Directory of 2062 Courses of Study 
Available to Teachers and Schools, Free Courses 
of Study in Science, and Free Courses of Study 
in the Social Studies, compiled and published by 
Patrick Carr, Director, Curriculum Materials 
Center, Villa Grove Community Unit, Villa 
Grove, Ill. Paper. 37, 10, and 51 pages, re- 
spectively. Prices, $1.50, 50 cents, and 60 cents, 
respectively. Others available. 

Annotated listings of free materials which are 
available from many sources. Although the cata- 
logs are mimeographed and not too attractively 
presented, the materials should be of interest 
to elementary teachers who are seeking a variety 


Paper. 


A Two-Fold 


of curriculum sources 

Foundations of School Learning, Harry Grove 
Wheat. Alfred A. Knopf, Inc 01 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. Cloth. Illustrated. 391 
pages. Price, $5.50 

Written for students who are preparing to 
teach, this book is a study of all phases and 
conditions of development. It describes the be- 
havior of children and youth, their mental proc- 
esses, developmental activities, and conditions 
and results of their learning. 


Audio and Visual 


CRS Audio-Visual Catalog. Children's Reading 
ing Service, Audio-Visual Department, 1078 St 
John’s Place, Brooklyn 13, N. Y. Paper. 68 
pages. Free if requested on official school letter- 
head. 

The sixth annual edition of this 
catalog contains listings of records, filmstrips, 
tape recordings, and books on music. Arranged 
by subject areas and grades, kindergarten 
through senior high school and even college. 

Phonograph Records for Classroom and Li- 
brary, Kindergarten to Grade Nine. Educational! 
Record Sales, 146 Reade Street, New York 13. 
Paper. 32 pages Available without charge to 
educators. 

Records are arranged according to 
areas and grade levels. Included are sections on 
music appreciation, rhythms, square dance, so- 
cial studies, language arts, etc 


Guidance 


Becoming Men and Women, Bernice L. Neu- 
garten. Science Research Associates, Inc.; 1955 


annotated 


subject 


1955 


December, 





( Publishers’ addresses in last column.) 


Price 0) cents 

Designed to present teen-agers with a mox 
view of what “masculine” and “feminine 
in our society. The booklet describes the changes 
which have occurred in the last century an: 
half in regard to what we expect in the be- 
havior of men and women, and what the really 
important aspects of this behavior are A Life 
Adjustment Booklet which should answer a lot 
of the questions of young people 

What You Should Know About Smoking and 
Drinking, W. W. Bauer and Donald A. Dukelow 
Science Research Associates, Inc. Paper llus- 
trated. 40 pages. Price, 50 cents 

Facts that children in upper elementary grades 
and junior high school should know, presented 
in interesting story form 

Money Management — Children’s Spending. 
Consumer Education Department, Household Fi- 
nance Corporation, 919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11; 1955. Paper. Illustrated 
Price, 10 cents. 

Basic information on how to help 
establish worthwhile goals in using money Al- 
lowances, saving, earning money, and many con- 
nected problems are considered The booklet 
should be of value to parents and teachers 
and offers discussion material for PTA or other 
adult groups. 


Handicrafts 

Things of Plastic, 
Bennett Co., Inc., 
Cloth 


Paper. Lllustrated. 48 pages 


mean 


pages 


chikiren 


Edwards 
Monroe 
Illustrated 191 


Making 
Charles A 
Street, Peoria 3, Ill 
pages. Price, $3.75. 
A complete book for scheol or home shop use 
telling how to make 
from 
tions show 
stands, picture frames key 
necklace ornament pins, letter openers 
andleholders, and 
are fully 


eful and ornamental ar- 
ticles plastics Photographs nd illustra 
steps in making such things as pen 
rings bracelet 

lamp 
bases many 


others All 
illustrated 


Health 
Come On, 

Charlotte E. 

ley-Cardy Co 1955 


serving tra 


process« described anc 


Here We Go, and Step Lively 
Wilcox and Edith S. McCal 
Cloth I! 
160, and 192 pages, respectively 
Pooks for 
Health Action 
ginning health 
easily understandable manner 
material within the child's experience 


Bech 


strated « 


grades one two, and three in the 
organized to present be- 


readable and 


Series 
information in a 
Emphasis is on 
Controlled 


vocabulary 


Literature 

Concise Dictionary of American Literature, 
edited by Robert F. Richards. Philosophica! Li 
brary, Inc., 15 East 40th Street, New York 16 
Cloth. Illustrated. 258 pages. Price, $5 

Designed for the general reader who wants a 
the life and works of an 
movement, and for the 


concise account of 
American author or 
scholar who wants merely to refresh his men 
ory concerning a title or a date 


Mathematics 

Algebra Two, Rolland R. Smith and 
G. Lankford, Jr. World Book Co 1955 
Illustrated. 506 pages. Price, $ 

A second-year course 
needs of two different groups of students 
preparing for college or professional 
that require more advanced techniques than can 
algebra, and 


Francis 
Cloth 


meet the 
those 


courses 


designed to 


be developed in a first course in 
those who are taking advanced study 
they have shown ability in math and enjoy it 
Using Mathematics, Kenneth B. Henderson 
and Robert E. Pingry. McGraw-Hill Book Co 
1955. Cloth. Illustrated. 555 pages $3.36 


because 


A text for general mathematics in the hig) 
school, give students the mathe 
matical competence they will need to solve their 
personal and vocational math problems, and for 
ontinue their 


designed to 


some to arouse the interest to 


education in math 


Miscellaneous 


Biueprint for Action. National Association o 
Educationa! Secretaries, NEA 1955 Paper 
Illustrated 48 pages Price, $1.50 

A handbook on the why's and how's of pre 
paring an handbook, designed to hely 
educationai secretaries and administrators ana 
lyze and clarify the procedures and practices ir 
their offices. It **do-it-your 
self’ guide for secretaries in setting up various 
types of manuals, with outlines of 
contents for each 


office 


should serve as a 


iggested 


Reading 

Methods in Resding, Edward Willian 
The Garrard 119-123 West Park Avenue 
Champaign, I! 1955. Cloth Price 
$3.50 

4 discussion of methods used in the teaching 
of reading and the principles that underlie them 
Included >» genera! principles 
ing, besal reading skills, “‘methods” in reading 


Dole! 
Press 


pages 


purpose in read 


grouping vocabulary of reading materials 
study of 
tion of a reading program, and remedial reading 
in high school 

Prudence Crandall: Woman of Courage, Eli 
abeth Yates Aladdin Books Dutton ar 
Co Inc Sept 0, 1955 Illustrated 
246 pages. Price, $3 

The story of 
Conr im the S308 and what hay 
Negro 


How this young school teacher 


vocabulary, testing reading, administra 


Prudence Crandall! Be hox 
Carterbury 
pened when a 


mitted 


young scholar wa 
from 
defeat 


moving 


persecuted, imprisoned, and driven 


town in apparent defeat--and how 


turned into victory is told in a 
For ages 11 to 16 
Mexico, 


powerful manner 
Here's Carlos of Bernadine 
Beckley-Cardy Cec 19 Clott ill 
S payes Price, $1.68 
ia stu le re 


4, supplementary reader, sa 


source book, or library book for grades five and 
six A 
help 


lively story and interesting pictures 


boys and girls of the middle elementary 


grades to understand the lives and customs 


our neighbors to the southwest 


Social Studies 


The Constitution of Illinsis, Simplified and 
Explained, Rollin Bennett Posey tow, Peter 
son and Co Evanston, Ill 1965 Paper I 
lustrated. 96 pages 

Each page is divided into three columns. Th: 
first column contains the 
exactly as written ; 


state constitutior 
the second contains a para 
phrase of it in words and phrases and 


short, simple sentences; and the third contains 


easy 


Unusual! words and phrases 
background 


notes and definitions 
are explained, and information is 


supplied where necessary 





*For sale by the Superintendent of Documents 
US Government Office, Washington 2 


D. ¢ 


Beckley-Cardy C« 


Printing 


cago 16 
E. P. Dutton and ( 
New York 10 
McGraw-Hill Book 
Street, New York 18 
National Education Associatior 
Streets NW, Washington 6, D. C 
Science Research Associates Ir 
Chicago 10 
Yonkers N.Y 


Grand Avenue 
World Book Co 





Board Briefs 


Meeting: 1:30 p.m. Oct. 22, Hotel Sher- 
man, Chicago. 

Present: Pres. William H. Carruthers; 
directors Edna M. Siebert, Mildred 
Toomey, A. W. Boley, Bertrand L. Smith, 
W. J. Goreham, and Earl H. Hanson; 
Executive Secretary Irving F. Pearson. 

Business: The board approved minutes of 
its previous meeting, current finance and 
membership reports, and field service re- 
ports. It authorized price quotations for 
the printing of a pamphlet on “Moral and 
Spiritual Values In the Schools”; author- 
ized additional copies of the pamphlet, 
“Hello, New Teacher”; and suggested ways 
and means of purchasing additional copies 
of NEA TV spot films. It received reports 
regarding additional insurance coverages 
for members. 

The board elected to recommend to the 
Representative Assembly an amendment 
to the Annual Meeting delegate quota for 
the East Central Division in view of the 
late receipt of memberships for the last 
fiscal year. It agreed to pay for Brown 
County delegate expenses to $50 and to 
withhold his delegate mileage payment 


YOR 


No requests from children, please. Our ad- 
vertisers prefer to send their material to teach- 
ers or administrators only. You will save time 
by writing directly to the advertisers. The 
coupon is for your convenience in ordering 
several items 


60. The Traveler's Friend is a 24-page, 
purse-size booklet of tips for the traveler. 
Includes dollar exchange values and time 
changes all over the world, equivalents in 
weights and measures, space for itinerary 
and record of expenses, and suggestions 
on gratuities. (The First National City 
Bank of New York) 

61. Class Report is planned as a series 
of typical pupil reports about coal and 
its use in everyday life. For intermediate 
grades. One copy to a teacher. Class quan- 
tity may be ordered after examination. 
(National Coal Association) 

25. Sit Up and Learn! is a booklet de- 
scribing the learning significance of the 
three major parts of a school desk. Auto- 
matic control of the pupil’s posture through 
William James Bargen’s integrated design 
of pedestal, seat-back, and desk top is a 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. A, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago |, Illinois 


Send me the items covered by the 


Name 

Subject 

School Name 
School Address 
City 

Enrollment: Boys.... 


numbers 
where more than one copy is available. 3c is en d for each number 


from South Central Division, in view of 
the transfer of Brown County to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Division as of July 1, 
1955. 

The board adopted revised staff vaca- 
tion regulations. It agreed to extend in- 
vitations to Gov. and Mrs. William G 
Stratton and others to be guests of the 
association at its Annual Meeting and ban- 
quet, and to poll delegates as to their 
choice of the next Annual Meeting site. 

After having heard proponents 
opponents of petitions calling for the 
creation of a new division in Lake County, 
the board deferred action, as requested 
by the conferrers, pending further study 
and consideration. The board approved 
proposed IEA-NEA college teacher travel 
plans for the coming year. It directed the 
staff to prepare amendments to the IEA 
constitution for submission to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly providing IEA life 
memberships to satleel and formerly active 
members, subject to certain restrictions. 

The board assigned a subcommittee of 
the IEA Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards as adviser 


and 


primary consideration. (General School 
Equipment Co.) 

53. Folder on “Origins of New England” 
tour—summer, 1956. A study course on 
wheels covering American history from 
1620 to 1820. University credit. Also a 
folder on European tours, 1956. (arnold 
Tours) 

54. Europe in 1956 consists of colorful 
folders on 46- to 51-day, eight-country 
itineraries and costs of tours offered by 
Olson Travel Organization and Olson's 
Campus Tours, from March through 
September. Tour costs, $1385 and up. 

55. Brochure on summer study in Europe 
in the fields of education, history, art, 
music, sociology, languages, and journalism. 
Planned to satisfy “in-service” credit re- 
quirements. Costs, $495 and up. (Study 
Abroad) 

64. TWA Skyliner Tours of Europe is 
a 20-page illustrated folder which gives 
itineraries and rates of eight tours ex- 
tending from 10 days to 42 days. (Trans 
World Airlines 


Available in school 
year of 1955-56 only 


desired 
circled 


quantity 








168 


to FTA work in Illinois. It approved spe- 
cifically a joint IEA-Western Illinois State 
College Christmas tour for members. It 
endorsed amendments to the state asso- 
ciation constitution as suggested by the 
staff for submission to the Representative 
Assembly. 
The meeting adjourned at 4:30 p.m. 
Invinc F. PEARSON, 
Executive Secretary, IEA 


Calendar 


DECEMBER 

27 to 29—National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, NEA, 16th Christmas 
meeting; Washington, D.C. 

27 to 29—-IEA Annual Meeting; 
Sherman, Chicago. 


Hotel 


JANUARY 

14—Illinois Council on Community Schools, 
program on proposed revenue amend- 
ment; Centennial Building, Springfield. 

16 and 17—National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, NEA, regional conference; 
Chicago. 


FEBRUARY 

16 to 18—Annual convention, American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, NEA; Chicago. 

18 to 23—National convention, American 
Association of School Administrators, 
NEA; Atlantic City, N.J. 

18 to 23—Annual meeting, NEA Depart- 
ment of Rural Education; Atlantic City, 
NJ. 

19 to 23—Midwinter meeting, National 
School Public Relations Association, 
NEA; Atlantic City, N.]J. 

21 to 24—United Business Education As- 
sociation, NEA; Chicago. 

22—National Council of 
Women in Education, 
City, N.]. 

25 to 29—40th annual convention, National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 


cipals, NEA; Chicago. 


Administrative 
NEA; Atlantic 


MARCH 

3—Northwestern University in-service 
conference, “The Arts—Art, Music, and 
Dramatics”; Thorne Hall, Chicago 
Campus. 

5 to 7—11th annual national conference, 
Association for Higher Education, NEA; 
Chicago. 

7 to 10—Annual meeting, NEA Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals; 
Denver 

10—IEA-ISNU 
Conference; 
versity. 

12 to 17—National convention, NEA De- 

of Audio-Visual Instruction 


School Public Relations 
Illinois State Normal Uni- 


partment 
Detroit. 

14 to 17—Fourth national convention, Na- 
tional Teachers Association, 
NEA; Hotel, Washington, 
D.C. 

15 to 17—North Central Regional Confer- 
ence, NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers; Minneapolis. 


Science 
Shoreham 


APRIL 
6—IEA Southwestern Division 
Ainad Temple, East St. Louis. 


meeting; 


Illinois Educatior 
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Fahey Flynn asks: 








SHOULD BUSINESS 
HELP SUPPORT 
UR COLLEGES 2 


FAHEY FLYNN, well-known radio and television newscaster. 
WBBM, WBBM-TV, CBS, Chicago 

















DR. FRANK H. SPARKS, 

president of the Associated Colleges of 
Indiana and president of Wabash College, 
Crawfordsville, Indiana: 


DR. LAURENCE M. GOULD, 
president of Carleton College, 


Northfield, Minnesota: ae 
Almost everyone agrees that it is 


“Education has been described as 
the ‘cutting edge of progress.’ The 
phrase aptly shows the interdepend- 
ence of business and education. 
Far-sighted businessmen already 
have seen the danger signs in rising 
educational costs and are doing 
something about it. The financial 
aid of organizations like Standard 
Oil has helped greatly to avert what 
might become a major crisis in edu- 
cation.” 


to the advantage of business, educa- 
tion, and the state that the pri- 
vately-financed colleges of America 
remain independent and strong. 
Since privately-financed education 
and privately-financed enterprise 
havea commonstake, contributions 
to colleges are sound, long-range in- 
vestments for any business. Stand- 
ard Oil has done great service to 
America in recognition and support 
of this principle.” 


HAROLD A. LINDAHL, 
graduate student, 

iWMinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, lilinois: 


“The great shortage of scientists and 
engineers is one of America’s most 
serious problems. Fortunately, some 
companies have started to correct this 
situation by giving financial help and 
encouragement to students who are 
studying for such careers. In my own 
case, a Standard Oil Foundation fel- 
lowship has made it possible for me 
to study for my doctorate in chemical 


RALPH F. KRAUSE, JR., 
senior at Grinnell College, 
Grinnell, lowa: 


“Large companies like Standard Oil 
rightly have taken an interest in 
education. Students often find it 
difficult to earn enough to meet 
their many college expenses and still 
devote enough time to studying. 
Scholarship grants, such as the one 
I have received from Standard Oil 
Foundation, permit a student to 
concentrate on the business of 


engineering at Illinois Tech.” 


Financial aid to our colleges and a helping hand 
to serious and able youngsters serve to keep 
America strong and free. That is why we of 
Standard Oil believe very definitely that business 
should help support our colleges. Thirty-seven 
graduate and undergraduate college and uni- 
versity students are studying under Standard Oil 


STANDARD OIL 


learning.”’ 


Foundation fellowships and scholarships. Selec- 
tion of all students receiving such individual 
awards is made by the colleges. The Standard 
Oil Foundation also has set up a yearly grant of 
$150,000 to aid privately-financed liberal arts 
colleges through their state associations in Mid- 
western states. 


COMPANY 





